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JOSEPH K. BARNES, 


EX-SURGEON GENERAL U. S. ARMY. 


penser K. BARNES was born in 
Philadelphia, July 21, 1817, and died 
at Washington, D.C., April 5, 1883; his 
life covering a span of sixty-six well-spent 
years. Some may doubt that his years 


. 


| spect. 


were well spent, for the reason that he 
worked so quietly and unostentatiously 
that he did not appear to accomplish 
much. He was very peculiar in this re- 
Not that he affected indifference, 
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but because it was his natural bent of | perfectly that a mere hint from him was 


mind. Possibly his soldier training had 
some influence in this direction, for he 
was, in every sense of the word, “an old 
soldier.” In all the acts of his life he 
was consistent with this trait. 
quiet, reserved manner. This peculiarity 
caused some people to question his ability, 
but a near and close contact with him 


soon dispelled this idea. For although 


one of the most dignified men, he was | 


not cold or indifferent; on the contrary, 


he was exceedingly affable and kind, and 


not only kind, but thoughtful and able. 
Some people are born in the world with 


more ambition than talent, while others 


have more ability than ambition. General 
Barnes was of the latter order; it kept 
him in the background and prevented 


him from doing things that mere am- | 


bition would have prompted many men 


to do whereby to create a_ sensation. | 


Too many people seem to think that they 


are not accomplishing anything in life | 


unless they often appear before the public 
and their names are spread before the 
public gaze in sensational head lines of 
the public press. 

General Barnes being the kind of a 
man he was, the world may think he had 
not very large approbativeness or self- 
esteem, but in this it would mistake, for 
both of these organs were large in him ; 
but other faculties, especially those of 
the reflectives and caution, kept them in 
control, so that he sought no common or 
cheap notoriety. 
duty he did in the most quiet way, and he 
chose rather to trust to the well-settled 


future than to any light and transient ap- | 
In this respect | 


probation of the present. 
his approbativeness was of the far-sighted 
order. 

By nature, as well as by training, he was 
well fitted for the position he held. 
gathered about him worthy lieutenants, 
and in them he placed the utmost confi- 
dence andtrust. Above all things he dis- 
liked “ bossing” or confusion ; with him 
all must go smoothly and regularly. His 


lieutenants knew and understood this so | 


What he | 
did he must do with dignity, and in a| 





What was in his line of | 


| integrity in these matters. 


He | 


| as he attended to his official work. 


far more effective than a string of forcible 
words from some rude overseer could be. 
If there was anything he delighted in it 
was in having official work go on with 
quietness and regularity. 

Sometimes he who “ stands and waits,” 
serves as well as he who runs and attracts 


| much attention ; also he serves and serves 
| well who does so quietly without pretense 
| or ostentation. 


Each must be true to 


himself. General Barnes was in all re- 
spects true to himself. There is nothing 
which proves a man’s honesty more than 
this, in that he is simply ¢rwe and does 
not affect something foreign to his nature 
in order to the better obtain some cheap 
and common praise. 

As a superior officer he was kind to 
those below him in rank, and courteous to 
all, to the low as well as to the high—to 
all he was the gentleman. As acompanion 
his peers and in social inter- 
he was entertaining and 
jovial, whereby he was most pleasant 
company. He was trusted and highly 
appreciated by his friends—by such as 
knew him well. He sought few favors 
from others, but was ever ready to bestow 
when called upon. During his life he be- 
came the guardian of a number of estates, 
not for money, but as a friend for those 
who were near to him. Here in Wash- 
ington he erected at least three large 
houses for those, or the heirs of those, 
who put their private affairs in his hands ; 
and this he did with a single thought to 
their best interests, and while he thus 
built for others he never built for himself. 
The world at large knew little of these 
acts, only the few who were connected 
with the work, or had the right or privi- 
to know, knew of his industry and 
He conducted 
this private business for his friends with- 
out compensation, in the same manner 
He 
employed the best men, had the work 
done in the best manner, and all went 
smoothly and quietly from beginning to 
end. The houses were completed in all 
their parts, and not a line or even a hint 


among 


course even 


lege 
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appeared in the public print that he was 
the chief agent in bringing it all about. 
The world may think that General 
Barnes should have lived to a greater 
age. He was of fine physique—tall and 
well proportioned, with a most command- 
ing figure—regular in habits and calm in 
mind, But his death was consistent with 
his life—-as he lived, so he died. 
“old 
The law of the land is that the 
officer shall be retired at the age of sixty- 


As before remarked, he was an 
soldier.” 
four. Owing to certain combinations his 
time was a little extended, about a year. 
When he was retired, he looked more like 
a man of fifty than of sixty-five. Years 
seemed to have dealt lightly with him. 
Could he now have retired to a farm and 
indulged in out-of-door occupation —at- 
tended to the lighter duties of the farm, 
riding, walking, etc., whereby he could 
have had some regular duty to occupy his 
mind, there is little doubt but that he 
might have lived fifteen or twenty years 
longer. 
routine work was death to one so consti- 
tuted. He was lost—his occupation gone ; 
and occupatéon is all in all to such men. 
Without doubt he suffered more from 
this than the world knew, for it was not 
in his nature to parade his afflictions. As 
he lay in his coffin, dead, the lines about 
his face plainly indicated great suffering. 
Yet there was no help for it, the law of 
the land is just and must be obeyed. 

I do not think that he complained 
about that. He was simply a victim to 
circumstances from which he could no 
more escape than he could escape from 
In life and in death he was 
true to this inner spirit. 

A brief summary of his life should in- 
clude the following facts: 

His early academic education was re- 
ceived at the celebrated Round Hill 
School at Northampton, Mass., established 
by Mr. George Bancroft, and Joshua 
Green Cogswell, in 1830. After which he 
entered upon a collegiate course at Har- 
vard University, Cambridge, Mass., but 
owing to failing health was obliged to 
withdraw before graduation. He began 


Taking him from his regular 


his inner self. 


FOSEPH K. BARNES. 
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his medical studies under the supervision 
of Dr. Thomas Harris of the navy (subse- 
quently surgeon general of the navy), 
and graduated at the medical department 
of the University of Pennsylvania in the 
spring of 1838. After graduation he 
served for one year as one of the resident 
physicians at Blockley Hospital, Phila- 
delphia, and one year as outdoor physi- 
cian for the N. W. District of Philadel- 
phia. On June 12, 1840, he passed a very 
creditable examination before the army 
medical examining board, then in session 
in Philadelphia, and on the same day 
was appointed, and on June 15, 1840, 
commissioned an assistant surgeon, U. S. 
army. 

He served in this position in Florida 
and Louisiana, and later with distinguished 
ability during the Mexican war. 

In his report after the battle of Molino 
del Rey, Major E. V. Sumner, command- 
ing the Dragoons, makes the following 
reference: “I have that 
Assistant Surgeon Barnes was very assid- 


also to state 


uous in his duties and took such measures 
that our wounded men received prompt 
attention.” From the close of the Mexi- 
can war to the beginning of the civil 
contest he performed duty at different 
posts being last on duty at Fort Van- 
couver as post surgeon until June 20, 1861, 
when he proceeded to New York City 
and reported in person at the headquar- 
ters of the army in compliance with 
orders from the war department. He 
served as medical director of the West- 
ern Department and Department of Kan- 
sas, also in the Department of the Mis- 
Halleck, until 
May 2, 1862, when he was ordered to re- 
port in person to the surgeon general, and 
was assigned to duty as attending surgeon 
to officers and their families in Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

On February 9, 1863, he was appointed 
lieutenant colonel and medical inspector 
and was assigned to duty in the middle 
department, with station at Washington. 
He was appointed colonel and medical 
inspector general, August 10, 1863. On 
September 3, 1863, under the provisions 


sissippi under General 
pp 
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of the Act of July 4, 1836, he “was em- 
powered to take charge of the bureau of 
the medical department of the army, and to 
perform the duties of the surgeon general 
during the absence of that officer,” and 
on September 4, 1863, entered upon the 
duties of acting surgeon general. About 
a year later he was appointed surgeon 
general, with the rank of brigadier gen- 
eral. 

The active service of General Barnes 





in the field and onthe frontier was un- 
usually extensive and varied; his record 
in this respect comparing favorably with 
that of any medical officer in the army. 
In the early days of the late war, General 
Barnes came naturally to the front, well 
prepared by a professional training of 
twenty years, to take an active and intelli- 
gent part in the events of that period. 
It was at this time that he fell under the 
observation of Mr. Stanton, then Secre- | 
tary of War, who discovered in him the 
qualities essential to the energetic and | 


successful administration of the impor- 
tant duties of the medical department of 
the army. Once assured of the correct- 

ness of his conclusions, Secretary Stanton 

used his powerful influence to place him 

at the head of the medical bureau, and 

gave him his full confidence in all matters | 
pertaining to its administration. 

In the strong, life-long friendship which 
existed between the Secretary and General 
Barnes we find the source of that influ- 
ence, which proved so beneficial to the | 
welfare of the medical department, and | 
which was especially exemplified in the | 
determination of the independent status 
of general hospitals in time of war, and | 
in the removal of hospital transportation, | 


| cessitics of his department. 


both by sea and land, from any interfer- 
ence from other than medical authority. 

How thoroughly this influence was ap- 
preciated by General Barnes may be seen 
in the following tribute to the Secretary 
in his annual report for 1866: 

“It is a matter of just pride and con- 
gratulation to the medical profession 
throughout the civilized world, that your 
deep interest in the health and hygienic 
condition of the army, your constant 
vigilance and most liberal assistance to 
all that could in any manner conduce to 
the greater comfort and welfare of the 
sick and wounded, and your official recog- 
nition of faithful and meritorious services 
of officers of this department, have been 
responded to on their part by redoubled 
exertions, unfailing devotion to duty, and 


| an esprit du corps that secures to it pro- 


fessional talent of the highest order. 

“Letters from most eminent surgeons 
and physicians in Europe, in acknowledg- 
ment of the publications from this office, 
do not express more astonishment at the 
magnitude of the war, than admiration 
of the unvarying support and encourage- 
ment extended tothe medical staff under 
your administration of the war depart- 
ment.” 

In his official character he was clear- 
sighted, prompt and decisive; punctili- 
ously attentive to the duties of his office 
and thoroughly acquainted with the ne- 
Under his 
administration the medical department 
of the army attained a high degree of 
discipline and efficiency, and may, to-day, 
be considered one of the best organized 
and best supplied of any similar depart- 
ment in the world, 1. P.M. 


IN THE RIGHT PLACE. 


A bes following sensible article with | 
the above heading recently appeared | 

in the Public Ledrer of Philadelphia. | 
Its practical observations on the condi- | 
tion of society are worthy of reproduc- | 
tion: | 
} 


“Every advance in civilization bears 


with it certain dangers, which only come 
to be seen and appreciated after the step 
has actually been made. While the ques- 
tions of a free government, a free press, 
equal rights, and equal opportunities 
earnestly engage the attention of every 
lover of justice, it is not to be expected 
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: ; | , te 
that the evils which may probably attend | the right to debar a man from filling a 


such transitions should occupy much 
thought. But when they are once se- 
curely established we are too apt to rest 
in content upon our laurels and close our 
eyes to the new perils which threaten us 
from a_ source hitherto unknown. 
Among these, one stands prominent and 
calls for more intelligent consideration 
than it has ever yet received. It is that 
people, being no longer held down by 
laws, or custom, or public opinion, from 
entering into any sphere of employment 
they choose, conceive that all hindrances 
to whatever their ambition or fancy dic- 
tates are entirely removed, and that every 
career is open to them, dependent only 
upon their energy and resolution. The 
fiat having gone forth that no one shall 
be held incompetent on account of birth, 
or rank, or station, to fill any office of 
public trust or private enterprise, people 
straightway imagine that no other incom- 
petence can intervene, and that all they 
have to do is to march boldly to the post 
that pleases them best, or promises the 
largest reward, and occupy it. Instcad of 
each man and woman searching for the 
particular work which he or she can do 
best, cach eye is fixed upon something 
else, supposed to be higher, or more re- 
spected, or better paid, or less laborious, 
and each hand is stretched forth to grasp 
it. 

“Thus it is that there comes to be so 
much pushing and striving, so much 
poor, slipshod work, so much social con- 
fusion, so much wasted energy. Men 
with assurance and push succeed in gain- 
ing places which they are unable to fill, 
thus crowding out modest ability, while 
their own proper work is abandoned to 
others equally unfitted to perform it. 
Now the lesson that ex/erna/ restrictions 
in this matter are unjust, and should be 
removed, has been very generally learn- 
ed, and no longer needs special emphasis, 
but the lesson that yet remains to be 
learned is that there are inward restric- 
tions from each one which can not be dis- 
While, on the 


regarded with impunity. 
one hand, no authority of any kind has 





position for which he is fitted: on the 
other hand, no man has a right to assume 
any position which he has not the requi- 
site ability to fill. 

“ The happiness and welfare of each in- 
dividual, his value to society, and the 
well-being of the community are alike 
involved in this. 
stern self-discipline, and in nothing so 
much as in finding and keeping our right 
places, and doing our right work. It was 
once said of an ambitious man, who had 
left a good trade to study divinity, that 
he had spoiled an excellent shoemaker to 
make a very poor preacher, and this kind 
of work is constantly going on in various 
directions. Youths have 
made their mark as masons, carpenters or 
machinjsts, sink into utter insignificance 
as pettifogging lawyers, incompetent 
physicians, or inferior tradesmen. The 
man who had it in him to become a sci- 
entific farmer turns himself into a third- 
rate bookkeeper, and the other who 
might easily have worked his way up to 
the head of a large manufactory, strug- 
gles with poverty in an attic, writing what 
no one Cares to read. 
ing of the crowds of unsuccessful aspirants 
for every vacant place in office and in 
store, but that they have mistaken their 
vocation ? and what can account for the 
long lines of ill-paid and inefficient seam- 
stresses, or the throng of poorly prepared 
applicants for teaching, or the multitudes 
of office-seekers, but that the majority of 
these mistaken people have failed to dis- 
cover or refused to accept the one thing 
that they might have done well, and in 
which they might have earned an honor- 
able independence ? 

“With all our boasted education, we 
have yet to utilize those lessons of sclf- 
knowledge and self-respect which should 
inspire each young boy and girl not to 
look forward with greedy eye to the pos- 
sibility of becoming Governor or Presi- 
dent, or leader of fashion or star, but tc 
search diligently for his or her capability 
and to develop it, whatever it may be, in 
all earnestness, faithfulness, and loyalty. 


True freedom demands 


who might 


What is the mean- 
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Both in home life and in school life our 
influence over the young should always 
be in this direction. It is not a depress- 
ing influence—on the contrary, it is en- 
nobling and full of the brightest hope. 
It is the only path to happiness, for no one 
is ever more happy than when he is suc- 
cessfully engaged in doing that which he 
can do well. It is the only path to value, 
for assuredly the worth of an individual 


THE EYE OF 


F in the last of May, when the land is 

robed in her bright spring mantle, you 
sail along the eastern shores of Sweden, 
in passing through the Malar and short 
canal, into the Baltic, you will see the sun 
rising at three in the morning, and hear 
the nightingales warbling in the groves, 
and through the long twilight a lovely 
island rises above the sea, called the “ Eye 
of the Baltic.” This is the island of 


Gothland, lying almost equidistant from 


Sweden, Russia, and Germany. 
balmy climate, beautiful streams 
lakes, and extensive groves of oak and 


and 


pine. 
it escapes the long, cold storms ruthlessly 
bursting on the surrounding shores. As 
you near its coast, you see a “long line of 
yellow limestone cliffs, dotted with dark 
woods, and a grand old ,town, whose 
stately towers rise like watchful sentinels, 
guarding magnificent ruins, and looking 
sternly down upon the calms and storms 
of an ever-changing, hyperborean sea.” 
This is the ancient town of Wisby, where 


once merchants gathered from all the | 


world. 

About a thousand years ago, a flourish- 
ing city of traders, called Vineta on the 
Oder, was destroyed by some great influx 
of the waters, aided by attacks of Swedes 
and Danes; the harbor was choked up 
and useless, and the merchants settled 
there came to.Gothland,whereon they built 
the city of Wisby. 
ried on their operations with great vigor 
and magnificence, as may be inferred from 
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It has a | 


With the sheltering sea around it, | 


In this city they car- | 
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to society depends upon his being in the 
right place, and doing his own appropri- 
ate work. It is the only path to national 
welfare, for just as the health and per- 
fection of the body depend upon each 
organ fulfilling its own function, so the 
health of the body politic depends upon 
each individual understanding his own 
powers and his own limits, and developing 
the one without overstepping the other.” 


THE BALTIC. 


| the beautiful ruins they have left behind 
them. But society in Northern Europe 
was in its rudest stage. The rich cargoes 
continually passing gave birth to swarms 
| of pirates, making the narrow gateways 
of the Baltic dangerous to enter. Trade 
was endangered, personal safety was 
| threatened by the rapacity of rulers, ma- 
rauders on land, and pirates at sea, and 
| the frequent storms, and shipwrecks near 
| the Baltic’s rugged shores. The Hanse- 
atic League was formed about 600 years 
| ago; it was a trade-union between several 
| northern cities for monopolizing the com- 
merce of the world, for the prevention of 
marauding, piracy, and shipwrecks, and 
the protection of trade. 

For many years this Hanseatic League 
was the undisputed mistress of the Baltic, 
and German Ocean. At one time the 
League numbered eighty-five towns 

During its rule, agriculture, manufac- 
tures, fisheries, and mines were increased 
and protected. Its ships and armed 
men, its factories and funds accom- 
plished wonders. This was the first sys- 
tematic trade-union in the history of Eu- 
ropean nations. It protected, defended, 
extended the rights and immunities of 
It excluded other competi- 

In its large factories the 





commerce. 
tors in trade. 
men had daily sports and recreation, reg- 
ular celebrations of festivals, regulations 
for comfort and cleanliness, avoidance of 
everything hurting the prejudices of for- 
eigners, conformity to the lawful habits 
of every country where they resided or 
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tarried. For nearly three centuries this | 
Hanseatic union kept its supremacy 
over shore and sea, until the discovery of | 
America, and of a new sea-route to In- 
dia, turned the direction of the trade of 
Europe. In the councils and transactions 
of this powerful League, Wisby at one | 
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This small island of Gothland, with a 
superficial area of about 1,200 square 
miles, being about 80 miles long, and 33 
broad, is wreathed around with an inde- 
scribable charm of poetry and romance, 
breathing everywhere, from broken lattice 
and deserted shrine, the memories of un- 


time took the lead. The marine code is- | rivalled monastic splendor. The town of 


sued from her port was enforced with the 
strictness of sovereign power, and the 
laws of Wisby were universally respected 
by all nations. These laws, its ancient 


celebrity, and its present grand ruins, | 


prove it to have been once the emporium 
of a great commerce. 


Wisby rises in the form of an amphithea- 

ter from the sea. It looks like the pict- 
| ures of ancient Troy with its long lines of 
| embattled walls, its towers and double 
moats, its sally-ports, portcullis and gates. 
There are ruins of eighteen large cathe- 
| drals, more than forty embattled towers, 
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a castle, and many convents, with a per- 
fect “line of fortifications encircling the 
whole.” 

Within these walls are many curious old 
houses, winding, narrow streets, covered 
with their thick grassy carpet, here and 
there irregular, angular, open spaces, or- 
namented with odd-looking gables, rude 
flights of limestone steps, Anglo-Saxon 
arches, great iron door-frames, and iron- 
work wonderfully and beautifully wrought. 
Behind the curious wooden balconies, 
jutting out at every corner, and through 
the garden palings, you see the gnarled 
walnut, the graceful elder-flower, and the 
venerable apple trees, and you meet 
everywhere the most beautiful ruins, 
Gothic, Saracenic, Byzantine, and every 
other medizval sort of architecture. 

Wandering around among these ruins, 
and cackling through the grassy streets, 
you see crowds of geese, little caring for 
the beauty above and around them in this 
most unique and picturesque of cities, 
whose crumbling arches are covered with 
the bright greenery that for hundreds of 
years has clung protectingly around the 
deserted walls, falling over them in 
heavy, graceful festoons, with the deep 
blue sea shining in the background. To 
antiquary and artist, to poet and schol- 
ar, this ancient town is a delightful 
study. Here and there, among the more 
modern buildings and cottages, appears 
an old Hanseatic house,its crumbling walls 
covered with ivy, and overhung by lin- 
den, walnut, mulberry,andelm. Hereisa 
picture of a burgomaster’s house in Wisby. 

While art has left her glory in this 
lovely island, and nature has been most 
lavish in her gifts, it has nearly a 
thousand varieties of plants in its rich 
Flora. Grapes thrive most luxuriantly. 
The mulberry, elm, chestnut, and many 
trees unknown in Sweden and Norway 
give their varying Charms to tue omer 
landscape; whle between the broken 
arches, over the greenest and freshest of 
sward, hangs th: fringe of the loveliest 
wild roses. Govhland has been like a 
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precious pearl for centuries, claimed and | 
struggled for by nany foreign nations, 
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It has been invaded by Norwegians, mort- 
gaged to Prussians, redeemed by the 
Danes, regained by the Swedes, and for a 
short time invaded by Russians also. It 
is now Sweden’s favorite island. There is 


| between it and Sweden a submarine tele- 


graph. There the Princess Eugenie, 
that noble and gifted woman, the sis- 
ter of Oscar II., the king of Sweden 
and Norway, has her summer home, in a 
charming cottage on the Baltic borders, 
among the firs and spruce. She is an in- 
valid, and the mild air of the island is to 
her very refreshing and delightful. She 
gathers around her in this peaceful home 
many children of poverty and genius, 
who share in the comforts and delights 
she has wherever she rests. From a rock 
near her cottage she has a beautiful view 
of the walls and towers of Wisby, only 
two miles distant, and she has established 
many noble charities in and near the 
town. She is glad to have June come, 
that she can go to this island home. Its 
reception-room windows open toward the 
sea, and she can look from the top of the 
neighboring rocks, when the sea is calm 
and clear, far down into its blue waters. 
She is a musician, and poet, and has called 
her home Fridhem, or home of peace. 
There, all summer long, you may hear the 
voices of happy children, for she delights 
in having children around her. She has 
never been well since the death of her 
favorite brother, Prince Gustaf, and has 
devoted her life to doing good. Hername 
is beloved and revered in all Scandinavia. 
Twelve thousand wealthy burghers once 
lived within the walls of Wisby in quaint 
and picturesque mansions. It is said that 
the window-frames of many of their 
houses were of solid silver, and the fur- 
niture throughout of equal splendor 
Their storerooms and warerooms were 
all under the same roof with their homes. 
Many thousands of artisans and laborers 
resided in the suburbs, their quarter ex- 
tending more than a league around the 
city. Here, too, were halls of guild, libra- 
ries, monasteries, and a strong fleet of 
merchantmen, and vessels of war. 
Nothing is left of all this but the ruins 
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of homes and temples. The new route to 
India by the Cape, the westward moving 
of the fur trade, the invasion of Walde- 
mar the Dane, and other fierce enemies 
thereafter, completed the destruction of 
Wisby. But so rich were once the treas- 
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ures of Wisby, that when Waldemar the 
Dane took possession, he demanded to 
have placed before him two large brew- 
ing-vats filled with gold and silver, and 
then he ordered one more, as he said, 
“for good luck; three was an uneven and 
lucky number.” But it was bad luck 
for him, for his vessels were so heavily 





laden with their costly treasure that they 
swamped ia the Baltic, and went down 
with all their gold and silver, and all on 
board perished with them. 

When this Waldemar took Wisby by 
storm, he took the gold and silver from 





| the churches, but he founded a chapel for 
| himself on the very spot where the sever- 

est battle was fought. The chapel is gone, 
| but near the spot where he entered the 
| city through a breach at the southern 
| gate, stands now, as a solitary monument 
| of the siege, a cross, called Waldemar’s 
| Cross, which he put up to the memory of 
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the slain, with a Latin inscription, still 
legible, of which the following is a trans- 
lation: “In the year 1361, the Tuesday 
after St. James’ Day, the Gothlanders fell 


before the gates of Wisby by the hands of 


the Danes. They lie buried here. Pray 
for them.” But the victorious king’s 
stolen treasures went down in a storm 
near the island of Carlso. 

The Gothlander fishermen tell you now 
“that far in the depths of the still, blue 


WaLpem 


sea may be seen, after sunset, the flicker- | 
ing of the long-submerged bullion.” | 
The walls of Wisby encompass the whole | 
town, enclosing an area of about 170 acres, 
and are the works of several different eras. | 
Their original altitude has been very much | 
increased and strengthened by an inner 
bi-vaulted wall, showing a much finer art | 
of fortification as the “ cunning and strat- 
egy of war increased.” The whole town 
was most stoutly defended by high tur- | 
rets opening to the city side, having sev- | 
eral stories, and placed about fifty yards | 
apart. Above the town and harbor rose 
the tall castle. Thirty-six towers were 
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erected by the inhabitants of the island, 
each county building one. There were 
more than forty towers inall. The castle 
had strong outworks, advancing on the 
land side to the south and southwest. 
This strong fortress was destroyed by the 
Danes just before the peace of Fontaine- 
bleau. It has been at times the strong- 
hold of several royal pirates, who issued 
from it on the Baltic and surrounding 
seas. They committed acts of great vio- 
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lence and outrage, and made the Baltic 
completely impassable. This was before 
the forming of the Hanseatic League, 


| which defeated the treacherous Eric of 


Pomerania, and the desperate Waldemar. 
Eric had from Margaret the Great the 
triple crown of Scandinavia, but quarrel- 
ling constantly with his subjects, he for- 
feited his throne and shut himself up in 
the Castle of Wisby with his favorite 
mistress and his band of followers. 
Here for ten years, deserting his royal 
duties, “he pillaged the ships, and 
lands he 


had once governed.” The Hanseatic 
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League sent to Gothland a fleet of 248 ciateshername. The quiet ruins of Wisby 


ships, containing 12,000 soldiers, against 
Eric, and drove him from the castle. The 


Castle can tell us little of the riot and 
revelry that once resounded within its 


memory of Eric is execrated in the island ! stately walls. 
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InTeRIOR View or Ruins or St. CaTHartne’s Cuurcu, Wissy. 


of Gothland, but his lovely wife, Philippa, 
the daughter of Henry the Fourth, will 
be forever remembered and beloved for 
the noble deeds with which tradition asso- 


The general style of the Wisby church 
architecture is “ the elder Gothic, or By- 
zantine, with the round arch succeeded 
by the younger or purer Gothic with the 
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pointed vault.” The temple of Helge-And 
or Holy Ghost, built in 1046, is the most 
ancient and most curiously constructed 


church in Wisby. It is a small bi-vaulted 


building not more than 50 feet in diameter. | 


No antiquarian can explain its strange 


construction, “ The body of the church 


is octagon, composed of a lower and up- | 


per choir, the former having four octa- 


gon, the latter an equal number of round, | 
The only way you can reach the | 
upper apartment is by a narrow stone | 


pillars. 


stairway built in the thickness of the wall.” 


In the ceiling of the ground choir is a | 


large octagonal aperture, placed exactly 
in the center; this is the feature of the 
ruin that puzzles all. “Is this the open- 
ing for a voice conductor from below 
when the service was performed for the 
nuns or novices who were seated above, 
that they might join in it without being 
exposed to the gaze of the congregation 
in the lower seats?” 

Perhaps the upper story was reserved 
for the heads of the sect to which the 
church belonged, that they might be free 
from the stare of the lower orders. In all 
the world there is no other ecclesiastical 
architecture like this “solid and somber 
old church.” 

Helge-And is the oldest and quaintest ; 
perhaps St. Catherine’s is the finest church 
in Wisby. It was built by the Franciscan 
monks in 1233. “ The body of the church 
is an oblong square, with twelve octago- 
nal pillars standing in two rows, while the 
choir is pentagonal in shape. It has a 
singularly fine oriel window, composed of 
seven exquisitely lanceolated openings in 
high preservation. The pillars of the 
main aisle and transepts are octagon, and 
show the chisel marks as freshly as if 
they were struck yesterday. The grass is 
the only floor. Most of the old stone slabs 
have been taken away for door-steps and 
other purposes. On one of the slabs re- 
maining is chiselled the figure of a priest, 
and in his hand a chalice, on which is cut 
the date, 1380, Under the southern part 
of the church is a small crypt.” The 
loveliest wild roses wreathe the tops of the 
ruins, and smile down on the green sward 
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carpeting the whole of this majestic 
church, 

There are the remains of twochurchesat 
Wisby, named after St. Lars (Lawertius), 
and St. Drott, or Trinity, which are called 
sister churches, from the fact of their hav- 
ing been built by “two joint heiresses to 
one of the richest burgesses in the place, 
from the honest hatred they bore each 
other; the two amiable ladies resolving 
not even to sit under the same holy roof, 
so cordially did these two pious maidens 
St. Lars was 
built in the shape of a Greek cross, and 


cherish the family feud.” 


like its neighbor belongs to the middle of 
the twelfth century. Inside, it is 106 feet 
long: by 76 feet wide. “ Along the outer 
wall is a gallery extending around three 
sides, approached by a flight of stairs on 
each side, and each gallery is separate; 
the arches are rounded.” 

In the St. Nicholas ruin, every window 
varies in size and shape, and is placed as 
irregularly as possible. “One, of the most 
beautiful rosette form, cut from a sinyle 
piece of limestone, is placed far from the 
center of the doorway, varying from every 
architectural rule. The eastern window 
is extremely fine, a group of lancets being 
mullioned into a vast oriel of exquisite 
proportions.” St. Nicholas was the larg- 
est church in Wisby, and belonged to the 
Dominicans. It has a mixture of round 
and pointed arches. The inner width is 
65 feet ; the length, 199 fect. 
pillars remain standing, two of which are 
damaged. The main buiiding has 22 win- 
dows. On the west side are 
very gracefully pointed. In the rosaces 
of St. Clemens’ Cathedral were once em- 
bedded two carbuncles, carried off by 
Waldemar. It is said their light shone so 
brightly they could be discerned by mari- 
ners far out at sea when no stars were 
visible. Nothing like them was to be 
found elsewhere in the whole earth, and 
the people greatly mourned their loss, 

The geology of Gothland is very inter- 
In many places, after remov- 


Ten square 


three 


esting also. 
ing the soil for thirty feet, you come to 
the limestone rock, polished and striated 
by glaciers. The earth above has pre- 
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served the rock from the action of the | 
weather, and it is as smooth as glass, 
looking like enamel. The grooving in | 
some places is a foot deep. 

St. Maria’s church, the only church in 
which service is now performed in Wisby, 


me | 
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is equally irregular in its peculiar style, 
the windows varying also in size and 
shape. There are three wooden turrets, 
elaborately carved, and ornamented with 
galleries around them, surmounting the 
towers of this church, and giving it an 
exceedingly chaste and curious appear- 
ance. The gateway is peculiarly quaint 
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and striking. The interior contains some 
few monuments of the wealthy burghers 
and their families, on several of which are 
portraits in the uncouth style of the pe- 
riod. One who has heard the beautiful 
strains of Luther’s hymn peal from thx 


organ of St. Maria, can not but think of 
the time when the forefathers of Goth- 
land and their fair daughters gathered in 
solemn worship within these hallowed 
walls. 

St. Maria is 173 feet long by 75 feet wide, 
floored with ancient slabs of different 
periods, inscribed with monograms, Runic 
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characters, Latin inscriptions, scrolls, etc., 
dating from the 12th to the 15th century, 
in old Goth, and German, Dutch, and 
Danish. This is the resting-place of many 
important personages connected with the 
history of Gothland. Here rests Philip 
Axelson Thott, Danish governor over the 
island at the time, who died in 1644. Near 
this church are seen the bones of a whale, 
believed in formertimes to be the remains 
of a virgin giantess who had built the ed- 
ilice. . 

There is a very rare and curious collec- 
tion of coins in Gothland, some of which 
furnish proof of monetary transactions of 
a very early date in Gothland, long before 
the word commerce was known. There 
have been nowhere in the world found 
such a rare collection of superior Anglo- 
Saxon coins. In 1870, more than 1,500 
were discovered in one place, weighing 
over ten pounds. There were imperial 
coins of the Roman Empire of the West, 
all of standard silver, dated in the last 
half of the first century after Christ. 
They have well-cut images of emperors 
and empresses, and are called denarii. 
There are also Roman gold coins from the 
fourth century, in fine preservation, with 
a beauty of device and execution which 
is striking. There are coins from Bagdad 
and other Asiatic cities, some covered 
with inscriptions, more than 10,000 of 
these having been found on the island. 
The oldest are from the sixth century. 

Many beautiful ornaments have been 
exhumed, such as rings, shoe-buckles, 
belts, girdles, amber and glass beads, clay 
of many colors, ivory combs, hairpins, 
twisted bars of silver and gold, and seals 


of the once powerful guilds, inscribed 
with the names of patron saints. There 
are also found in Gothland, coins of Ed- 





gar and Ethelred, so sharp and clear in 
outline that we would think they were 
struck off during the last fortnight. This 
money was paid by weight, and bears 
proof of having been clipped when it ex- 
ceeded the sum needful. The Swedish 
Government prizes these coins so highly, 
that it has kept a series of duplicates of 
the old Anglo-Saxon, many of whose dies | 


England does not possess, and refuses to 
part with one. Fifty different English 
towns are named on the dies in the cabi- 
net of England, some of these places being 
now unknown. 

Walking in the midst of the town we 
breathe the perfume of cherry, plum, and 
apple blossoms as we pass beneath the 
overhanging branches of the linden, elm, 
walnut, maple, and mulberry, while over 
the waters the sea-eagles are flying, and 
the shrill cries of the sea-gull are heard. If 
we walk along through the town, we may 
possibly see a bride standing by the win- 
dow. One who was present on a wed- 
ding occasion at Wisby, tells us “ that the 
fair betrothed was married at six o'clock 
in the evening, and immediately afterward 
was brought to the window, in which a 
number of lighted candles were placed, 
where she had to blush (if she could) and 
show herself till eleven, an immense crowd 
being gathered below, according to the 
privilege accorded by custom of demanding 
her to come forward, should she be ab- 
sent from it longer than suited their no- 
tion of propriety. On this occasion the 
groom was a clergyman, and equally pub- 
lic property for the night. The lady was 
handsomely attired and kept her place 
well, but the parson, though repeatedly 
called for, could scarcely be forced to the 
front. He seemed to have more of the 
white feather about him than his “ better- 
half,” gaily plumed as she was. 

Among the most interesting remains of 
Gothland are the memorial stones, stand- 
ing erect, some of whose rude markings 
represent a viking’s boat, with mast, and 
sails, and high prow, with many men on 
deck, and above them others, all engaged 
in fighting. Over these are figures of 
men and animals. There, too, in the 
midst of boulders, is often an urn of clay 
containing ashes. Most of the tablets 
have Runic characters, so defaced they 
can not be read, but everywhere through 
this far away sea-girt isle the loneiy ivy 
wreathes around the time-worn arches, in 
the old ruins, the ever living saya of its 
departed glory. 

LYDIA M. MILLARD. 
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THE LAKE DWELLERS OF VENEZUELA. 


N many parts of the world, particularly | to-day, dwelling in huts built upon poles, 
in Europe, there are remains of the | at a considerable distance from land. In 
structures of an ancient people known as | America the only instance of this mode 
Lake Dwellers, from the fact that they | of house-building is found in the lake of 
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lived in houses built over the water. In | Maracaibo, which lies in the north of 
that beautiful sheet of water in Switzer- | Venezuela. Whether or not this habit 
land, Lake Geneva, there are such re-| of living suspended above the water is 
mains, but there are savage tribes in Oce- | indicative of special characteristics, in 
anica who illustrate the ancient practice | which fear of enemies is the chief ele- 
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ment, we are not ready to say, but it | 
seems altogether likely that such is the 
case, as the tribes who live in this iso- 
lated fashion, are generally distinguished 
by a peaceable or non-warlike disposition. 


ing to their boats, they sailed away for 
the purpose of seeking a new region in 
which they might dwell. 

This lake, which is about one hundred 
miles in length and sixty wide, is con- 





i | 








In regard to the Maracaibo Indians, who 
are believed to be an offshoot from the 
Venezuela Indians, this is true, as it is re- 
lated that many years ago a violent war 
arose among the Indians of Venezuela, 
and the conquered were driven out. Tak- 
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AND ITS OCCUPANTS. 
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nected with the Gulf of Venezuela by a 

strait twenty-five miles long. The con- 

quered Indians had purposed to pass 

through the strait on their way in search 

of a new country, but a violent storm 

came up, and compelled them to mass 
* 
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their boats closely, and tie them together 
with bamboo poles for protection. This 
maneuver enabled them to meet the 
storm successfully, and it suggested the 
idea of their building pile houses over 
the lake, which would be safe from fire 
and flood, and give them security against 
their enemies. They proceeded to carry 
out the idea, and ere long a village of 
bamboo houses sprang up, as it were, out 
of the water. Strong poles driven firmly 
into the bottom of the lake, and secured 
at the top by cross-pieces, constitute the 
foundation on which their houses are 
built. The roofs are formed of a fram- 
ing of bamboo, arched as in the illustra- 
tions, and neatly thatched. 

For sleeping purposes they use ham- 
mocks. The hygienic conveniences of 
these houses are superior; ventilation 
and drainage are matters of nature’s own 
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provision, and cases of pulmonary dis- 
orders are unknown. These houses are 
built near enough together for access 
between them by means of short foot- 
bridges. 

Living, as these people do, directly 
over the water, they subsist largely by 
fishing. They also make many articles of 
bamboo, and gather shells on the beach, 
and fruit on the neighboring land, which 
they sell in the city markets of Maracaibo. 
It is said that they have a stronger dispo- 
sition to industry than the natives of 
Venezuela further inland. But this may 
be due to their mode of living, and in be- 
ing compelled to exert themselves to ob- 
tain the necessaries of life. The illustra- 
tions show a group of the lake huts, with 
a part of the mainland in the foreground, 
and a near view of one of the houses and 
its occupants. 





SOME GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON AMATIVENESS.—No. 2. 


i illustration, I may the more frequent- 

ly refer to the girl rather than the 
boy, for, as a rule, I think girls are more 
in darkness in respect to our topic, more 
delicately organized and situated, hold 
the more central position, and have a 
most favorable temperament for making 
the best use of the light. Just to direct 
a right attention to them may not be in 
vain, 

I have overheard girls talking and re- 
vealing an intense desire to know the 
origin of life. One promising girl of ten 
years vehemently declared that she should 
be willing to be sick to ascertain from 
whence the babe. If a mother is aware 
of such curiosity in a daughter, to what 
gracious account she can turn it, by be- 
ginning to read with her such a book as 
Mrs. E. R. Shepherd’s “ Special Physiol- 
ogy for Girls.” And here I would like to 
quote a few words of hers from p. 171: 
“ Pure, refined ladies and gentlemen are 
always careful to talk and behave as well 
when with children as when with those 
of their own age. It is sometimes right 





to talk about some of these things ; al- 
ways when we wish to learn to preserve 
the health of the bodies God has given 
us. A mother, a sister, or some dear 
friend, who has not a sneaking, low way, 
are the ones, and the only ones, you 
should trust yourselves to talk with. The 
best earthly friend a girl can have is her 
mother. She will never intentionally do, 
or say, or advise anything that will lead 
a daughter to harm.” 

What excellent words! How well 
guarded! She does not say but a moth- 
er may zzintentionally do harm. Moth- 
ers are understanding their duty better, 
yet some mothers now teach their daugh- 
ters shame, when the instruction should 
only’ be modesty. The difference is al- 
most infinite. She may instruct her 
daughter in modesty from an innate rea- 
son, and because of the law, and because 
of the demand of society. At the same 
time, she may assure and justify her. 
She may inform her that the Creator has 
exercised boundless skill in her entire 
formation, rendered her physiologically 
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beautiful, especially attractive to the oth- 
er sex, and that each of the members en- 
hances the beauty of all the others. 

Why were our curious bodies made, 

And every part in order laid ? 

Why, but that each of us might stand 

A living wonder of His hand. 


There is immeasurable inspiration in this 
idea. On it you may raise a lofty and 
thrilling ambition. The opposite is a 
kind of blasphemy. It is liable to fill the 
mind with confusion and torture. The 
escape from humiliating feelings may be 
in a biaze of passion or a groveling life. 
How careful the mother should be, that 
in no moment of haste, irritation, or anx- 
iety, she should so speak, emphasize, and 
appear that the withering influence should 
strike inwardly upon the heart, that her 
dear girl would have reason to be ashamed, 
even in the presence of her God. I have 
heard exclamations from conscientious 
mothers which in their secret effect upon 
mind and body must be horrible. 

The average girl, when she would look 
well, covets some outward adornment. 
That may not be unnatural ; but one pro- 
foundly and devoutly instructed, would 
most think of keeping in harmony with 
nature, perfecting her selfhood, so that 
dress could only be a servant to personal 
perfection—at best a kind of sacrifice. 

In this present view, the average woman 
is unsound. Woman has been humiliated 
in her own estimation. She does not fully 
appreciate her own sex. She often ap- 
pears as if some apology was due for her 
presence. She must run, hide, deceive, 
pretend, and do as well as she can with 
the misfortune and perplexity of sex. By 
being a woman, she is doomed to morti- 
fication. Not to be mortified is immod- 
est. How much anguish, embarrassment, 
and evil has accompanied the doleful de- 
lusion. Every phenomena of her gener- 
ous being has been, in ages agone, a sub- 
ject of mortifying reference. Sometimes 
the poet has been more just than the 
theologian and essayist. 

Auld Nature swears, the lovely dears, 
Her noblest work she classes, O! 


Her 'prentice han’ she tried on man, 
And then she made the lasses, O ! 
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When slavery existed, if a slave thought 
of fleeing North, his greatest danger arose 
from other slaves who would betray his 
intention to their master. I asked a col- 
ored physician why it was so. The “ de- 
grading effects of slavery,” was his answer. 
It may be denied, but I think woman has 
often been false to woman. Two-thirds 
of her friendship she has given to man, 
when he has not deserved more than one- 


| third. She does not to-day apprehend 


all the loveliness of her own sex. She 
has fostered the side of the stronger. I 
have heard women speak with astonish- 
ment that the friendship of earlier days 
had so faded out. Men may laugh and 
remark as if those girl-friendships were 
not sincere. They were; yet when brought 
into competition with love and devotion 
to man, her lord, they paled and sank 
away. - * 

Many think that negro slavery was a 
greater curse to the whites than to the 
negroes. All tyranny or usurpation at 
last punishes the oppressor. As man ex- 
alts woman to her true place, as her own 
estimates follow upward, she cherishes 
herown sex. In self-admiration, in mut- 
ual helpfulness women become more and 
more the companions, the charmers, the 
helpmeets of man. 

One of the most original, most impor- 
tant utterances of this century was made 
a short time since by Miss Emily Faith- 
full, of England, while visiting America : 
“I like all women.” I will give the read- 
er the full report as published in a news- 
paper: 

“Miss Emily Faithfull is reported as 
saying after a visit to Vassar College: 
‘You know an audience of young lady 
students is the hardest one in the world 
to address. I always feel like surrender- 
ing at discretion when confronted with a 
battery of six hundred girls’ eyes. They 
listen politely, but you never know what 
they think. They applaud kindly, but re- 
flect afterward. I was most struck at 
Vassar with the alertness of your Amer- 
ican women. They are full of nerves; 
they are eager, quick, excitable ; and they 
seem to combine thoroughness with a 
vivacity we slow-coach English folks don’t 
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possess.” ‘Then you like our American 
women, do you?’ asked the reporter. 
‘I like all women,’ said Miss Faithfull. 
‘Your American women are more nerv- 
ous and active and eager than ours. 
Your climate is more exasperating ; it is 
“beastly” weather here sometimes ; the 
London fogs are not a circumstance to 
some of the weather you endure without 
complaining. But it tells on women, who 
are more susceptible to such influences 
than men. I notice that many of your in- 
tellectual women, your women of culture 
and writers, have a meager, stinted look. 
It isn’t considered “ nice” for ladies to eat 
much here, I find that they regard “feed” 
as a nasty word. As a result they lack 
physique. They ought to take more 
square meals, and have more care for 
creature comforts and get more repose, 
to offset the effects of your too electric 
and exhilarating climate, and your too 
driving ways of living.’ ‘Do you think 
it better to educate girls by themselves 
or with young men?’ ‘Better together 
than apart, but far better apart than not 
at all.’” 

The universe is mastered by occult 
force. Shame diffused upon the mind of 
a child, kind of honey-combs body and 
soul, as we have already set forth, while 
reverent admiration feeds the sources of 
life like a perennial spring. It is plain to 
see that Mrs. Shepherd loves girls, loves 
their figures, hovers over them for their 
development and safety. Her book is 
very admirable. What a grand proof that 
noble woman, Catharine E. Beecher, gave 
long years ago, of her regard for her sex, 
by the books she wrote. The one, ex- 
pressly for girls, I remember had dia- 
grams in it. A great political paper criti- 
cised the impartation of such knowledge 
in such away. It was a very poor criti- 
cism. It will look more miserable as the 
years roll on, I have seen women pass- 
ing out from a private lecture by an able, 
true man, some of them looking askance, 
abashed, or as if about to snicker, make 
sport, and the like. Such women were 
uncultured, ignorant, or bigoted. I would 
have them all appear as ladies usually do 
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issuing from religious worship. God’s 
work and word are one empire. What 
He was not ashamed to form, we, under 
proper regulations and conditions, most 
certainly should not blush to study. 

I have collected before me a number 
of startling accounts of cases where a 
woman has been cruel to a girl under her 
charge. In some of these the cruelty and 
disdain were awful. Negroes do not like 
colored overseers. These women are 
themselves, in part, the victims of the 
enthrallment, the degradation of women. 
Suppose these women could for one mo- 
ment see these girls as a physiologist be- 
holds them, as a phrenologist, as they 
look to angel, to Christ, to the Deity— 
how horrified they would become over 
their unnatural, unfeeling conduct. Let 
the girl be initiated into the study of 
herself. 

Says one, wishing to dismiss the whole 
subject, ‘ They will learn such things fast 
enough.” W4o will tell them? What 
errors, what temptations may accompany 
this miscellaneous, vulgar education ? 
What mischievous habits may be formed, 
what dangers encountered under a com- 
plete delusion? Shall we not lift them 
up, shall we not prepare them to love 
one another, by scientifically expounding 
the nature bestowed from the Infinite, 
meeting an instinctive curiosity with com- 
prehensive facts ? 

What a silly, what a dangerous matter 
is this “falling in love,” which figures so 
largely in many sensational novels. The 
reader may have known several cases, 
where the girl would not honestly listen 
and adhere to anything reasonable. All 
her affections had been starved, it may 
be; she had led a dismal life; she met 
with attention and respect; new, deep, 
romantic impulses arose in her heart, and 
she was bewitched. Had the girl been 
kindly reared ; had she been forewarned ; 
had she been informed of the existence 
and function of Amativeness—how to 
guide herself in all cases—she would have 
been her own accomplished engineer. 
She would have understood herself, the 
other party, the way of wisdom, been 
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always self-poised, ready for counsel, 
reasonable. 

Let us never despair of the power of 
truth, or of the law of progress. They 
will finally reach all. There are young 
men now reading Lewis on “ Chastity,” 
and kindred works. If the reader intro- 
duces the query, he will find those who 
will say such chastity is unattainable. 
Others, that such strictness is undesira- 
ble. Now, the writer is not fanatical 
upon any subject, nor does he always 
indorse every hint of a favorite author. 
He does think, however, that the human 
race, upon all subjects, especially upon 
those that wrap up vital interests for the 
present and onward, should have points 
from which they may reckon latitude and 
longitude “in this world of God’s.” I 
think it will be found that the majority 
of readers assent to the statements, phi- 
losophically considered, of Mr. Lewis and 
his school. The more they ponder, the 
more they apprehend the thousand ways 
the sexes may minister to each other— 
love, joy, health, companionship, and holy 
freedom augmenting, in the ratio of wis- 
dom, enlightenment, sanctification. Each 
sex thrilled with its glory, with the glory 
of the respondent sex, would effect im- 
proved general conditions, and be able 
always to secure the true marriage, the 
union of those best fitted for each other. 

Iam not discouraged because the ma- 
jority of girls hate physiology, and would 
be startled with the mention of special 
physiology. Lads have less choice as to 
studies, if they may have plenty of time 
to play. The idea of bones, of naked 
bodies, is offensive to this or that girl, 
and perhaps makes her think of butcher- 
ing-day at her father’s, ifa farmer. The 
girl is an index creature. She reveals 
the whole state of our civilization. She 
is plastic also. She can be readily modi- 
fied, can wonderfully mould herself. Let 
there be a distinct, penetrating demand 
for girls of classic bodies, and how rap- 
idly the number would increase. 

I can remember when, in my father’s 
neighborhood, the idea of a girl coast- 
ing, learning to swim, or skate, would 





have been shocking. Now “it is just 
the thing.” They play ball, and so on. 
Short dresses used to worry the grand- 
mothers. Now they would not have thcir 
granddaughters dress in long gowns. If 
short skirts are so nice for the girl, if her 
“rig” is so convenient, conducive to 
health, and taking, the older ones will 
draw an inference. 

As what we call society grows rational, 
truly tasteful and spiritual, normal devel- 
opment of what the Almighty took mvyr- 
iads of ages to organize, will become a 
supreme ambition, a fashion, and girls 
will have unbounded animation to be- 
come learned in all natural science. 

Woman will keep company with man. 
She had rather he would go toward 
Heaven ; but if he will travel the down- 
ward road to Hades, she is on the broad 
road too. She may suffer, sometimes 
complain, protest, and the like—she will 
not forsake. Deprived of his rights, man 
will fight for their restoration. Women 
will not shed their brothers’ blood. She 
waits, she prays, she endures. Nor is it 
in vain. Gradually, like a mountain ris- 
ing out of the sea, her cause comes into 
universal notice. As man gets light, he 
executeth justice. His philosophy will 
yet include the real welfare of “sister 
woman.” She is ever his dear, earthly 
reward. This may seem to be the lan- 
guage of enthusiasm, of social optimism, 
but the fact is there that the world is 
little to a man without the home woman 
can make him. There is now a large 
company of men who are the enlight- 
ened friends of woman, encouraging 
her in the way of physical and mental 
completeness. They are above jealousy, 
they magnanimously vote to woman 
the freedom of the world. This com- 
pany shall increase. The day hasten- 
eth of woman’s emancipation from all 
legal enslavement, social disability, and 
when her training shall be in strength, 
truth, growth. At length, the infirmities, 
inherited and acquired—mental and ma- 
terial—which have crippled and tortured 
her, shall vanish away. So mote it be! 

IMPERSONAL. 
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“GET OUT OF YOURSELF.” 





“GET OUT OF YOURSELF.” 


GREAT cloud overshadowed the 

sky making things look dismal with- 
out; and in the cosey sitting-room where 
sat Mrs. Howe a heavy gloom seemed to 
pervade the atmosphere. For several 
months this once joyous little woman 
had given herself up to deep grief, brood- 
ing over an overwhelming sorrow in soli- 
tude, refusing to even listen to kindly 
words of friendly sympathy. Death had 
entered this household and taken from 
it a child and a loving father and husband, 
and with them seemed to have vanished 
all happiness of the one who now so 
mourned their loss; herself and one little 
girl alone remained, but her heart was 
with the beloved dead, and the light of 
her life seemed to have gone out. Not 
that she had been a helpless sort of per- 
son, but always strong, cheerful, helpful ; 
her life had been, selfishly perhaps, so in- 
wrought with that of children and hus- 
band that their deaths had fairly paralyzed 
her powers, and a complete surrender had 
been made to a crushing sorrow. And 
to-day the woman was glad that the sun 
did not shine, for in this darkened day 
there seemed to be a sympathy with her 
own feelings. 

The door gently opened, and a little 
girl came gayly tripping in. “Mamma,” 
she exclaimed, “ the butterfly has got out 
of itself; come and see it, please, won't 
you? It has beautiful wings, and is flying 
all about.” 

“What does my little Nellie mean by a 
butterfly getting out of itself?” asked 
Mrs. Howe, as she drew her arm around 
her daughter, and softly smoothed back 
the curls from the fair forehead. 

“Why, mamma, don’t you remember 
that little ugly brown thing by the win- 
dow in the big closet that you called a 
chrysalis, and you said it would turn into 
a handsome butterfly some day, but it has 
just got out of itself, and left a brown 
crust broken into pieces. Won't you 
come, mamma?” 

“Yes, little daughter. But I think 
vour butterfly should have chosen a more 





sunshiny day to come out of itself; and 
Nellie, your face is so bright and happy- 
looking to-day that I begin to think you 
must have captured a bit of the sunlight 
this morning before it hid behind the 
clouds.” 

“T guess,” replied Nellie, as she took 
hold of her mother’s hand to hurry her 
along to where the butterfly was trying its 
new wings, “I guess the sun is shut in 
like the butterfly was, and will get out of 
itself after a while, and shine better than 
it did before. And, mamma, I wish some- 
thing would shine into your face and 
make it look happy again like when dear 
papa was living.” 

This last was uttered in a lower voices 
and with a tearful look in the clear eyes 
as they glanced upward. 

Mrs. Howe stooped and kissed the 
child, but said nothing. As she entered 
the closet and spoke in admiring terms 
of the brightly-colored insect, much to 
Nellie’s delight, her own brain was busy 
with other thoughts awakened by Nellie’s 
words. “Get out of self” seemed to 
again and again repeat itself to her. For 
had not she been wrapped up in herself 
like this butterfly in its brown crust? If 
she wished no more happiness in this 
world for herself, ought she not to help 
make happier and better somebody else ? 
To remain absorbed in her sorrowful self 
was foolish and wrong. But without 
stopping long tothink, she said: “ Nellie, 
how would you like to help me gathera 
pretty bouquet of flowers to carry to Miss 
Perry? You know she is so fond of 
flowers, and it would please her to have 
some of those new roses that are just in 
bloom.” 

“O, I would like itso very much. And 
mayn’t I fill my little basket with some of 
those ripe cherries for old Mr. White, 
they are so soft and juicy that he won't 
need any teeth to bite them; we could go 
by there on our way.” 

“Yes, Nellie; and we shall have to 
start right away or it will be late for our 
return home.” 
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And very soon Mrs. Howe and Nellie 
were on their way. When they had gone 
but a short distance beyond their gate 
they met a ragged boy carrying a heavy 
bundle. 

“That is the new boy in our-Sabbath- 
school, the children called ‘Tattered 
Tat,’” whispered Nellie. 

Mrs. Howe stopped to speak kindly to 
him, while Nellie offered him a handful 
of cherries from her basket, which he ac- 
cepted with a stare and a “thank’ee, 
Miss.” Then the bey went on with a 
brisker step, the kind word, smile and 
cherries had made him feel so much 
stronger. Once he turned around to look 
after them, while he said, half aloud, 
“ What handsome folks to notice a ragged 
fellow like me; and that little girl belongs 
to the Sabbath-school class next to the 
one I was put in; I'll go every day, I bet 
I will, and if I can’t have fine clothes I'll 
keep a clean face anyhow, I will.” This 
last with a decided nod of his head as he 
trudged on. 

On their way they met a good many 
persons with whom they exchanged a 
bow and a pleasant “good-morning.” 
Finally Nellie said, “How nice it is to 
speak to people.” 

“Yes, dear, I never before thought 
what a real pleasure there was in these 
little greetings. But we must hasten 
on, we can not be out long to-day, the 
clouds have some appearance of rain.” 

But it did not rain that day, and as 
they were returning home the clouds 
broke away, and the sun shone out, when 
Nellie exclaimed : 

“O, see! The clouds look as if they 
were breaking open like the butterfly’s 
chyrsalis and letting the sun get out of 
itself.” 

“Nellie, you are a queer little girl to- 
day to say such things. But here we are 
home again; and Nellie, look there, your 
butterfly has flown through the open win- 
dow, out into the sunshine among the 
trees and flowers.” 

“ Well, I don’t care, it would be too 
bad to keep it shut up in the room, 
wouldn't it?” 





“T think it would, Nellie, and it is too 
bad for people to keep themselves shut 
up, too.” 

“What do you mean, mamma?” inquired 
Nellie. 

“T have been thinking,” replied Mrs. 
Howe, “that people sometimes shut 
themselves in a chrysalis of self much 
uglier than the butterfly’s brown crust.” 

“TI don’t understand you,” said Nelly, 
with a puzzled expression. 

Mrs. Howe appeared to be talking more 
to herself than to Nellie, as she con- 
tinued : 

“Some shut themselves up in pride, 
some are encased in a prickly covering 
of ill-nature, some are wrapped up in am- 
bition or avarice, some in sloth, some in 
petty cares, a few in a self-conscious sen- 
sitiveness, and I have been enveloped in 
a covering of selfish sorrow. O, if we all 
would only keep outside of self.” 

Then observing Nellie’s wondering look, 
she added: 

“Nellie, if people would give pleasure 
to others, as the butterfly did you when 
it escaped from its chrysalis, how much 
more beautiful they would be, and they'd 
receive a hundred-fold more happiness in 
return, just as the butterfly now enjoys 
the pure air and sunny warmth of our 
garden.” 

That evening when Nellie kissed her 
mamma good-night, she put her arms 
about her neck and said : 

“ We won't live inside of a crust, or let 
black clouds cover us either, will we, 
mamma?” 

“ No, my daughter, let us keep out of 
ourselves, think of others, be like the sun 
—-shine upon them if we can.” 

“ Mamma, I guess something has been 
shining upon you, for you look so much 
happier to-night.” 

But Mrs. Howe had that day, like 
Nellie’s butterfly, got out of “self” into 
a world where she found there was still 
some deep joy and much loveliness. 
And though in after days the clouds often 
came and went, still there was a glorious 
sunshine that filled the earth with light 
and sweetness. Unselfish goodness had 
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broken through the chrysalis of self, and 
as the days passed’ by Mrs. Howe's deeds 


of love were making glad many hearts, | 


USE OF BIG WORDS. 


and reflecting back upon her own heart a 
peace and beauty in life before unknown. 
SARAH M. BIDDLE. 





USE OF BIG WORDS. 


E goes on his own hook” has 
been rendered more elegantly, in 
deference to and in accordance with the 
spirit of the times, in this manner: “ He 
progresses on his own personal curve”; 
and a barber in London advertises that 
his “customers are shaved without in- 
cision or laceration for the microscopic 
sum of one halfpenny.” “One might 
have heard a pin fall” is a proverbial ex- 
pression of silence; but it has been 
eclipsed by the French phrase, “ You 
might have heard the unfolding of a 
lady’s cambric pocket-handkerchief” ; 
and as it is somewhat vulgar to say 
“pitch darkness,” it has been so improv- 
ed as to read “bituminous obscurity.” 
Another polite way of expressing the fact 
that a man is naturally lazy is to say that 
he is “constitutionally tired”; and 
“ Nominate your poison” is the poetical 
way of asking, “‘ What will you drink ?” 
On one occasion, we are told, a doctor 
of divinity rung the changes on “ He that 
hath ears to hear, let him hear.” “He that 
is accessible to auricular vibration,” said 
the doctor, “let him not close the gates of 
histympana.” Then, again, we have that 
old-fashioned saying, “The more the 
merrier,” delightfully translated in this 
way: “ Multitudinous assemblages are 
the most provocative of cachinnatory hi- 
larity.” It iseven reported that not very 
long ago a clergyman spoke of seeing a 
young lady “with the pearl-drops of af- 
fection hanging and glistening on her 
cheek.” He meant that she was crying. 
Certain critics, too, occasionally launch 
out in a similar metaphorical style. Con- 
cerning a young and aspiring orator, one 
wrote: “He broke the ice felicitously, 
and was immediately drowned with ap- 
plause.” 
Quite recently a literary man of some 





celebrity, in a letter describing the early 
fall of snow in Switzerland, did not say 
the storm abated, but “the flakes dwin- 
dled to flocculi!” and instead of vulgarly 
putting it that they melted a potful of 
snow to obtain water, he said that fire- 
wood was “ expended in rendering its own 
heat latent in the indispensable fluid.” 
Equally as good was that which relates to 
a certain eminent professor, who observed 
that very wonderful things were occa- 
sionally discovered nowadays. He had 
found out lately that “ Nystagmus, or 
oscillation of the eye-balls, is an epilepti- 
form affection of the cerebellular oculo- 
motorial centers”; and he added, “ Don’t 
forget in future what sort of a thing a 
‘nystagmus’ is.” 

“You have mentioned several times 
during the evening,” observed one of the 
audience to a lecturer, “the word ‘peri- 
phrasis’; would you kindly inform me of 
its precise meaning?” “Certainly,” said 
he. “It is simply a circumlocutory and 
pleonastic circle of oratorical sonorosity, 
circumscribing an atom of ideality, lost 
in verbal profundity.” As this explana- 
tion was received in solemn silence we 
trust it was deemed a satisfactory one. 
It is, however, recorded that the gifted 
orator was not called upon again to ex- 
plain for the rest of the evening. 

London possesses a phraseology of its 
own, and is at times rather amusing than 
otherwise. Two pedestrians were re- 
cently accosted in terms the most mag- 
niloquent by a street beggar; ‘“ Good 
gentlemen, will you kindly administer the 
balm of consolation to a wretched and 
debilitated constitution?” 

“Our buses,” said a conductor in an- 
swer to an inquiry made, “runs a quarter 
arter, arf arter, quarter to, and at!” A 
young man from the country, while ex- 
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ploring one of the quiet lanes in the city 
for a dinner, had his ears mysteriously 
saluted by a shrill voice from an eating- 
house, which uttered in rapid tones the 
following incomprehensible jargon: “ Bi- 
ledlamancapersors, Rosebeefrosegoose, 
Bilerabbitbileporkanonionsors, Rosemut- 
tonantaters, Biledamancabbagevegeta- 
bles, walkinsirtakeascatsir !” 

Sometimes, in ordinary conversation, 
we find people very apt to make use of a 
particular sentence or a somewhat puz- 
zling word even, with merely a vague 
idea of its proper meaning. Take the 
following as an instance: A rich but ig- 
norant lady, who was rather ambitious in 
her conversational style, in speaking of a 
friend, said, “‘ He is a faragram of polite- 
ness.’ “ Excuse me,” said a wag sitting 
next to her, “but do you not mean a 
parallelogram?” “Of course I do,” im- 
mediately replied the lady. “How could 
I have made such a mistake ?” 

It is weil, by the way, to bear in mind 
a celebrated maxim of Lord Chesterfield’s 
which runs thus: “ It is advisable, before 
you expatiate on any particular virtue, 


and give way to what your imagination 


may prompt you to say, to ascertain first 
whom you are speaking to.” The follow- 
ing will exemplify the necessity of this 
precaution: “ My dear boy,” said a lady 
to a precocious youth of sixteen, “does 
your father design you to tread the intri- 
cate and thorny paths of a profession, the 
straight and narrow ways of the ministry, 
or revel in the flowery fields of litera- 
ture?” “No, marm; dad says he’s a- 
going to set me to work in the tater-field.” 

As an example of meaningless phrase- 
ology, take the following anecdote of 
O'Connell. In addressing a jury, and 
having exhausted every ordinary epithet 
of abuse, he stopped for a word, and then 
added, “ This naufrageous ruffian.” When 
afterward asked by his friends the mean- 
ing of the word, he confessed he did not 
know, but said he “thought it sounded 
well.” By this admission we are remind- 
ed of a certain critic who charged a 
flowery orator with using “mixed meta- 
morphosis;” and of an afflicted widower 
who recorded on the tombstcne of his de- 
ceased wife that here lay the “ meretri- 
cious mother of fourteen children.”— 
Chambers’ Fournal, 





A ROCKY MOUNTAIN PIONEER. 


BAKERSFIELD, CAL., May 22, 1833. 

DITOR of the PHRENOLOGICAL 

JoURNAL:—I send you a pencil 
drawing of the head of Capt. Elisha 
Stevens, and also an autobiography of 
him. He is a neighbor of ours, of French 
origin, born in South Carolina, settled at 
New Orleans, then migrated to Califor- 
nia—known at that time as New Mexico 
—in 1844. The following is his phreno- 
logical character as I read it: His organi- 
zation indicates a highly sensitive, san- 
guine temperament, and in combination 
with it he is cautious, polite, hopeful, 
courageous, prudent, plain, domestic, gen- 
erous, attached to friends, firm, persever- 
ing, and successful. He generally seeks 
no advice, but carries a world within him- 


self. He forms his own plans, and strives | 


| to carry them out to the end. Is an ad- 
venturer, and usually meets with success 
in his endeavors. He was born to com- 
mand, rather than to be commanded, but 
his conquests are made peaceably. 
Capt. Stevens carries a brain of moder- 
ate size, but of compact material. The 
moral organs are now even more fully 
developed than those at the base or in 
the posterior part of the head. He is of 
slim build, with long neck, and the head 
is comparatively narrow. The high crown 
gives him positiveness and individuality. 
He stands erect, and is very elastic in his 
movements, his perceptive faculties are 
' strong, and the reasoning faculties active, 
while those belonging to the mechanical 
group show ability to plan and organize. 

Capt. Stevens is now in his eightieth 
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year; was forty-one years of age when he 
ieft Council Bluffs, then a military post, 
Neb., on the 18th of May, 1844, and made 
his way to Sutters Post, on the Pacific 
side, arriving there on the 22d of Decem- 
ber of the same year. He traveled by 
way of Fort Hall, Oregon, in charge of a 
party of men, women, and children, over 
400 in number, and conducted all safely 


pointed out, and it was given to him in a 
vision to keep right on up a ravine, where 
he found only one point naturally impas- 
sable for his teams and wagons; but all 
hands went to work with energy, and 
threw down stones and made a rough 
passageway. This cost several days of 
severe labor, but it was successful and all 
made their way over. 


Capt. ExisHa STEVENS. 


through the toils and dangers of the un- 


known wilderness. Two children were 
born in the company on the route. He 
made the passage of the mountains by 
his own study of the country, and broke 
or cut out his own pathway. At one 
point, at the foot of a mountain range, he 
found such great obstacles that he was 
much troubled what to do, fearing he 
would fail to work his way over, and he 
says, as he lay down at night, he prayed 
earnestly that the best way might be 


He set out from Council Bluffs with 
twenty-six wagons and teams fully equip- 
ped and provisioned. At Fort Laramie, 
on the Platte River, he took in eight . 
more wagons, making a total of thirty- 
four, all drawn by ox-teams. They pro- 
ceeded over a route hitherto entirely 
unknown to white men, with mountains 
and alkali springs, and streams to over- 
| come and fully fifteen hundred miles in 
length. 

The party separated at Fort Hall, near 
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Walla Walla, Oregon. One party went 


down the river to Portland, and the other | 
into the Sacramento Valley. With the | 
Many of his | 
party settled in Santa Clara County, now | 


latter was Capt. Stevens. 


a partof California, but then governed by 
Mexico. At San Jose may be found the 
famiiies of James and John Murphy and 
Moses Steinbergers, at Nappa the family 
of Nat. Horton, at Stockton Mrs. Webb, 
in San Francisco John Sultivant, and in 
other parts of California and Oregon the 
members of this pioneer company or their 
families still live. 

At the opening of the Mexican war 
Capt. Stevens served as a blacksmith 
at Monterey, under United States govern- 
ment protection. For years his principal 
occupation was boating up and down the 
rivers and lakes—roaming in the wilds as 
an adventurer--trapping for otter and 
other furs. Now he lives—as he always 
ha; done—a sort of hermit’s life, on the 
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banks of the Rio Bravoor Kern River. I 
took these minutes in his cabin some 
time ago, on the spot where he made his 
pitch to settle down, in Kern County. 
You will find him busy at something in 
doors or out, and always wearing his hat 
about as I have sketched him. He sur- 
rounds himself with domestic fowls, and 
keeps an apiary; has made some valuable 
improvements in the arrangement of bee- 
hives, especially protecting the bee against 
moth. His hives contain over 100 pounds 
each of honey. He has a comfort- 
able home, and some means left him 
from the sale of his original pitch and 
homestead to one of my children, where 
there is a lasting flow of water for irrigat- 
ing purposes, just at the point where 
Kern River emerges into the vast plains, 
from the Sierra Nevada and foot hills 
and near the county seat, known as 
Bakersfield, which is a thriving village. 
SOLOMON W. JEWETT. 





RAILROAD THOUGHTS. 


Porr, puff! 

We are off! 

Get on steam, 
Whistle, scream ! 
Station past, 
Flying fast, 
Swifter go, 
Drowsy grow. 


Musing and dreaming, till 
Strange thoughts my fancy fill. 
Think of a larger train 

That doth all men contain ; 
Started, whence none can know, 
Centuries long ago— 

On at terrific pace, 

Dashing along in space. 
Passengers come aud go, 
Whence, none can surely know. 
Walks the conductor grim, 

One by one called of him, 

All, silent, through the door 
Pass, and are seen no more. 


Throughout the car we trace 
Marks of a former race, 

Who lived and rode, and passed 
Where all must go at last. 
Their records we can see— 
Some traced indelibly 








With diamond on the pane, 
As long as time remain. 
Various minds are here : 
Some happy, know no fear, 
Trusting the engineer ; 
Some from the wiudows gaze, 
See nothing but a haze. 
Logical, they insist 

None but themselves exist ; 
Some, eager, forward lean, 
Engine is never seen, 

So they, with eyes that blur, 
Look on the ceaseless whirr 
Of the wheels as they go, 
Secing nought else below, 
They come at last, of course, 
To call the wheels the force 
Which all the train doth move. 
What is there that can prove 
Such stuff as steam to be, 
Since steam we never sce ? 


Others, indeed, there are 

So busy in the car, 

Getting their seats arranged, 
Worried lest aught be changed. 
Scarcely they think at all 

Till the conductor’s call 

Comes, and with frightened faces 
They hasten from their places. 





A MODEL GIRL. 





Others with trifles gay 

Fritter their time away. 

Some scarch the floor for gold ; 
Some fret—too warm, too cold ; 
Some roam from car to car, 
Pleased never where they are ; 
Some, and their names are blessed, 
Give aid to those distressed— 
Comforts are glad to share— 
Have kindly words to spare. 





Sometime the wheels shall slow, 
Shrilly the whistle blow, 

All sleepers shall awake; 

Down fall the heavy brake. 
Stopped by the Master’s hand, 
Fast shall the engine stand. 
Happy, then, they who come 
Unto their Father’s home. 





A MODEL GIRL. 


CORRESPONDENT of one of our 
exchanges thus describes a piece of 
feminine sculpture which seems to have 
made complete conquest of his approval. 
He describes her with a minuteness of 
detail which suggests the devotion of 
more than esthetic admiration ; and per- 
haps the reader will not altogether disa- 
gree with his judgment in pronouncing 
her arare specimen of solid maidenhood : 
“T saw a girl come into a street-car the 
other day, who had, I was ready to bet, 
made her own dress, and how nice she did 
look. She was one of those clean, trim 
girls you see now and then. She was 
about 18 years old, and, tc begin with, 
looked well-fed, healthy, and strong. She 
looked as though she had a sensible 
mother at home. Her face, and neck, and 
ears, and her hair were clean—absolutely 
clean. How seldom you see that. There 
was no powder, no paint on the smooth, 
rounded cheek, or firm, dimpled chin; 
none on the moist, red lips: none on the 
shell-tinted, but not toosmall, ears; none 
on the handsomely-set neck—rather 
broad behind, perhaps, but running 
mighty prettily upinto the tightly-corded 
hair. And the hair! It was of a light 
chestnut-brown, and glistened with specks 
of gold as the sun shone on it, and there 
was nota smear of oil, or pomatum, or cos- 
metic ; there was not a spear astray about 
it, and not a pin to be seen init. As the 
girl came in and took her seat, she cast 
an easy, unembarrassed glance around the 
car from a well-open gray eye, bright with 
the inimitable light of ‘good condition,’ 





such as you see insome handsome young 
athletes who are ‘in training.’ There were 
no tags and ends, fringes, furbelows, or 
fluttering ribbons about her closely-fitting 
but easy suit of tweed, and as she drew 
off one glove to look in her purse for a 
small coin for fare, I noticed that the 
gloves were not new, but neither were 
they old; they were simply well kept, like 
the owner and their owner’s hand, which 
was a solid hand, with plenty of muscles 
between the tendons, and with strong but 
supple fingers. It would have looked 
equally pretty fashioning a pic in a home 
kitchen, or folding a bandage in a hos- 
pital. It was a hand that suggested at 
the same time womanliness and work, 
and I was sorry when it found a five-cent 
piece and had been regloved. One foot 
was thrust out a little upon the slats of 
the car floor—a foot in a good walking- 
boot that might have plashed through a 
rainstorm without fear of damp stockings 
—and an eminently sensible boot on a 
two and one-half foot, with a high instep, 
a small, round heel, and a pretty broad 
tread. The girl was a picture, from head 
to foot, as she sat erect, disdaining the 
support of the back of the seat, but 
devoid of all appearance of stiffness. 
Perhaps the whole outfit to be seen, from 
hat to boots, did not cost $40; but I have 
seen plenty of outfits costing ten times, 
or even twenty times that, which did not 
look one-tenth, or even one-twenticth, as 
well. If our girls only knew the beauty 
of mere simplicity, cleanliness, and health, 
and their fascination!” 
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COMUS: 


A MASK.— BY JOHN MILTON. 


The Two Brothers. 
E. Bro. Unmuffie, ye faint Stars, and 

the fair Moon, 

That wont’st to love the traveller's beni- 
zon, 

Stoop thy pale visage through an amber 
cloud, 

And disinherit Chaos, that reigns here 

In double night of darkness and of shades ; 

Or if your influence be quite damm’d up 

With black usurping mists, some gentle 
taper, 

Though a rush-candle from the wicker 
hole 

Of some clay habitation, visit us 

With thy long levell’d rule of streaming 
light, 

And thou shalt be our star of Arcady, 

Or Tyrian Cynosure. 

Y. Bro. Or if our eyes 

Be barr’d that happiness, might we but 
hear 

The folded flocks penn’d in their wattled 
cotes, 

Or sound of pastoral reeds with oaten 
stops, 

Or whistle from the lodge or village cock 

Count the night watches to his feathery 
dames, 

*Twould be some solace yct, some little 
cheering 

In this close dungeon of innumerous 
boughs. 

But O that hapless virgin, our lost Sister, 

Where may she wander now, whither be- 
take her 

From the chill dew, amongst rude burs 
and thistles ? 

Perhaps some cold bank is her bolster 
now, 

Or 'gainst the rugged bark of some broad 
elm 

Leans her unpillow’d head, fraught with 
sad fears. 

What if in wild amazement and affright ? 

Or, while we speak, within the direful 
grasp 

Of savage hunger or of savage heat ? 





E. Bro, Peace, Brother, be not over- 

exquisite 

To cast the fashion of uncertain evils : 

For grant they be so, while they rest un- 
known, 

What need a man forestall] his date of 
grief, 

And run to meet what he would most 
avoid ? 

Or, if they be but false alarms of fear, 

How bitter is such self-delusion ? 

I do not think my Sister so to scek, 

Or so unprincipled in Virtue’s book, 

And the sweet peace that goodness bosoms 
ever, 

As that the single want of light and noise 

(Not being in danger, as I trust she is not) 

Could stir the constant mood of her calm 
thoughts, 

And put them into misbecoming plight. 

Virtue could see to do what Virtue would 

By her own radiant light, though sun and 
moon 

Were in the flat sea sunk. And Wisdom’'s 
self 

Oft seeks to sweet retired Solitude, 

Where with her best nurse, Contempla- 
tion, 

She plumes her feathers, and lets grow 
her wings, 

That in the various bustle of resort 

Were all too ruffled, and sometimes im- 
pair’d. 

He that has light within his own clear 
breast 

May sit i’ th’ centre, and enjoy bright 
day :* 

But he that hides a dark soul, and foul 
thoughts, 

Benighted walks under the mid-day sun: 

Himself is his own dungeon. 

Y. Bro. *Tis most true, 
That musing meditation most affects 


23 So, in his “ Prose Works,” I. 217, edit 1693, Milton 
says: “* The actions of just and pious men do not darken 
in their middle course ; but Solomon tells us they are 
‘as the shining light, that shineth more and more unto 
the perfect day.’”” 
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The pensive secrecy of desert cell, 

Far from the cheerful haunt of men and 
herds, 

And sits as safe as in a senate house ; 

For who would rob a hermit of his weeds, 

His few books, or his beads, or maple dish, 

Or do his grey hairs any violence ? 

But Beauty, like the fair Hesperian tree 

Laden with blooming gold, had need the 
guard 

Of dragon watch, with unenchanted eye,” 

To save her blossoms, and defend her 
fruit 

From the rash hand of bold Incontinence. 

You may as well spread out the unsunn’d 
heaps 

Of miser's treasure by an outlaw’s den, 

And tell me it is safe, as bid me hope 

Danger will wink on Opportunity, 

And let a single helpless maiden pass 

Uninjured in this wild surrounding waste. 

Of night, or loneliness, it recks me not ; 

I fear the dread events that dog them 
both, 

Lest some ill-greeting touch attempt the 
person 

Of our unowned Sister. 

E. Bro. I do ngt, Brother, 
Infer, as if I thought my Sister's state 
Secure without all doubt, or controversy : 
Yet where an equal poise of hope and fear 
Does arbitrate th’ event, my nature is 
That I incline to hope, rather than fear, 
And gladly banish squint Suspicion. 

My Sister is not so defenceless left 
As you imagine; she has hidden strength, 
Which you remember not. 

Y. Bro. What hidden strength, 
Unless the strength of Heav’n, if you 

mean that ? 

E. Bro, 1 mean that too, but yet a hid- 

den strength, 


24 When the Christian religion supplanted the pagan 
worship, such was the attachment even of zealous con- 
verts to the old established days of jubilee and joy in 
honor of the gods and goddesses of Olympus, that it 
was found necessary to do something of the sort for the 
Christian cause, and accordingly a long line of saints, 
male and female, took possession of the set times of 
heathen jubilee, and reigned in the stead of Diana and 
Apollo. In like manner the domestic mythology of the 
pagans yielded to that of the Christians, and the deeds 
which the infernal gods wrought of old were now ac- 
complished by their successor, Satan 





Which if Heav’n gave it, may be term’d 
her own ;?* 

Tis Chastity, my brother, Chastity :** 

She that has that is clad in complete 
steel, 

And like a quiver’d nymph with arrows 
keen 


May trace huge forests, and unharbour’d 
heaths, 
Infamous hills and sandy perilous wilds, 


2%*The “if” here is somewhat of the sense of 
“ though,”’ and the meaning is “ yes."’ She is protected 
by that general unseen strength of heaven we speak of ; 
but she has another strength alse, which exists in her 
organization, its nice balance of parts by inheritance, we 
may say,through culture and exercise giving her a special 
sharpness of discernment of the proprieties and refine- 
ments of true womanhood. 

26 The passage which begins the line and extends to 
line 475, 1s not only a concentrated expression of the 
motive or moral of the whole masque, but also an expo- 
sition of what was the cardinal idea with Milton through 
his whole life ; and perhaps the most central idea of his 
personal motives and social sentiments in early man- 
hood (see introduction to Comus). Reference may be 
made also to a passage in one of Milton's tracts, where 
he defends himself against certain moral charges made 
against hin by Bishop Hall; he breaks out into an ex- 
position of the doctrine of personal purity which may be 
regarded as a prose explanation, in 1642, of the present. 
passage in Comus written in 1634. 
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Where, through the sacred rays of Chas- 
tity, 

No savage fierce, bandit, or mountaineer, 

Will dare to soil her virgin purity : 

Yea there, where very Desolation dwells 

By grots, and caverns shagg’d with horrid 
shades, 

She may pass on with unblench’d majesty, 

Be it not done in pride, or in presump- 
tion.” 

Some say no evil thing that walks by 
night, 

In fog, or fire, by lake, or moorish fen, 

Blue meagre hag, or stubborn unlaid 
ghost, 

That breaks his magic chains at curfeu 
time,”* 

No goblin, or swart faery of the mine, 

Hath hurtful power o’er true virginity. 

Do ye believe me yet, or shall I call 

Antiquity from the old schools of Greece 

To testify the arms of Chastity ? 

Hence had the huntress Dian her dread 
bow,” 


27 All things are lawful, but all things are not expedi- 
ent. Fitness both as to time and place should be ob- 
served —Ideality, Conscientiousness, Benevolence with 
Causality enter largely into the observance, Taste, re- 
finement, courtesy, should be regarded as essential ele- 
ments in Christian ethics. 
asceticism 


Austerity, monasticism, 
no more fitting recommendations 
than disparagements. They may be attendant upon the 
good and bad, according to circumstances or condition. 
Vice may lay its wiles under courtesy’s as well as reason’s 
garb, but it is not therefore necessary that honesty 
should be rude. 


2* Allusion to the popular superstition which survived 
until the present century in Great Britain among the 
peasantry, that ghosts and other supernatural beings 
had liberty to begin their wanderings at the sound of the 
evening bell, That Milton looked with learned eyes 
on the superstitious beliefs which he wrought into his 
verse, these lines bear proof, but his learning adorned 
rather than oppressed popular fiction; the horned and 
hoofed fiend of Gothic belief became in his hands a sort 
of infernal Apollo; the witch who drained cows dry, 
shook ripe corn and sunk venturous boats, grew with 
him“ a blue meagre hag,”* a description which inspired 
the pencil of Fuseli, 


are 


2° Milton, Thyer fancies, took the hint of this beauti- 
ful mythological interpretation from a dialogue of Lu- 
cian, betwixt Venus and Cupid, where the mother, ask- 
ing her son how, after having attacked all the other 
deities, he came to spare Minerva and Diana, Cupid 
replies that the former looked so fiercely at him, and 
frightened him so with the Gorgon head which she wore 
upon her breast, that he durst not meddle with her; and 
that as to Diana, she was always so employed in hunt- 
ing that he could not catch her. 





Fair silver-shafted queen, for ever chaste, 

Wherewith she tamed the brinded lioness 

And spotted mountain pard, but set at 
nought 

The frivolous bolt of Cupid: Gods and 
men 

Fear'’d her stern frown, and she was queen 
o’ th’ woods. 

What was that snaky-headed Gorgon 
shield 

That wise 
virgin, 

Wherewith she freezed her foes to con- 
geal’d stone, 

But rigid looks of chaste austerity, 

And noble grace that dash’d brute vio- 
lence 

With sudden adoration, and blank awe ? 

So dear to Heav’n is saintly Chastity, 

That when a soul is found sincerely so, 

A thousand liveried Angels lacky her, 

Driving far off each thing of sin and guilt, 

And in clear dream, and solemn vision, 

Tell her of things that no gross ear can 
hear, 

Till oft converse with heav’nly habitants 

Begin to cast a beam on th’ outward 
shape, 

The unpolluted temple of the mind, 

And turns it by degrees to the soul's es- 
sence, 

Till all be made immortal: but when Lust, 

By unchaste looks, loose gestures, and 
foul talk, 

But most by lewd and lavish act of sin, 

Lets in Defilement to the inward parts, 

The soul grows clotted by contagion, 

Imbodies and imbrutes, till she quite lose 

The divine property of her first being.” 


Minerva wore, unconquer’d 


3°This dialogue between the two Brothers is an 
amicable contest between fact and philosophy; the 
younger draws his argumerits from common apprehen- 
sion, and the obvious appearance of things ; the elder 
proceeds on a profounder knowledge, and argues from 
abstracted principles. Here the difference of their ages 
is properly made subservient to a contrast of character. 
The soul grows clodded by contagion, as by purity and 
heavenly aspiration the body may rise into identity with 
spirit, being drawn up through the powerful action of 
the moral faculties. The effect of these is well known 
even in sickness, conducing to an invalids recovery when 
all medicaments have failed. By sensuality the soul 
may sink in its identity, and finally reach that depth 
where all divine essence is lost. Milton, as Warton no- 
ticed, appropriated here a passage in Plato’s Phaedo; 
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Such are those thick and gloomy shadows 
damp 

Oft seen in charnel vaults, and sepulchres, 

Lingering, and sitting by a new-made 
grave, 

As loath to leave the body that it loved, 

And link’d itself by carnal sensuality 

To a degenerate and degraded state. 

Y. Bro. How charming is divine phi- 

losophy ! 

Not harsh, and crabbed, as dull fools sup- 
pose, 


the passage is translated by Mr. Jolliet substantially 
as follows: The soul which has been polluted and is im- 
pure at the time of her departure, and is companion and 
servant of the body always, and is in life fascinated by 
the body until she is led to believe that the truth only 
exists in a bodily form, which a man may touch, and 
see, and taste, and use—she is engrossed by the cor- 
poreal, which the continual association and constant 
care of the body have made natural to her, 
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But musical as is Apollo's lute, 
And a perpetual feast of nectar’d sweets, 
Where no crude surfeit reigns. 

E. Bro. List, list, I hear 
Some far-off halloo break the silent air. 

Y. Bro. Methought so too; what should 

it be? 
E. Bro. For certain 
Either some one like us night-founder’d 
here, 

Or else some neighbour wood-man, or, at 
worst, 

Some roving robber calling to his fellows. 

Y. Bro. Heav'n keep my Sister. Again, 

again, and near; 
Best draw, and stand upon our guard. 

E. Bro. I'll halloo ; 
If he be friendly, he comes well ; if not, 
Defence is a good cause, and Heav’n be 

for us. 





(To be continued). 





A FRAGMENT. 


As a stone that is carelessly cast 

From the heart of the sea on the strand, 
Is changed to an exquisite gem 

By the skill of the lapidist’s hand ; 


- So some thought of an untutored mind 
In rude sounding langage expressed, 
By the poet is eagerly caught, 
And with rhythmical diction is dressed. 
ALMEDA COSTELLO. 


PHRENOLOGY IN CALCUTTA, HINDOSTAN. 


[AN esteemed correspondent communi- 
cates the following an ED{ of phreno- 


logical affairs in India.—Ep 
| N the year 1825 there was a “Calcutta 
Phrenological Society,” instituted on 
the 25th March, of which Dr. Abel was the 
President, Captain W. N. Forbes was the 
Vice-President, C. E. Egerton, Secretary, 
S. Smith & Co., Treasurers. The Man- 
aging Committee consisted of the Presi- 
dent, Vice-President, Treasurers, Secre- 
tary, J. Mellis, M.D., Mr. J. M. Dove, Mr. 
W. Carr, and Mr. D. Drummond. The 
object of the society was to investigate 
phrenology by means of meetings at which 
phrenological discussions might take 
place, and communications be made, and 


| 





by the collection of phrenological works, 
skulls, casts, and every kind of phreno- 
logical documents and illustrations. This 
Society, if we are not misinformed, was 
presided over at the last by Dr. G. Mur- 
ray Patterson, No. 15 Royal Barracks, 
Fort William, in Calcutta. Mr. Drum- 
mond, in his “ Objections to Phrenology,” 
says it was established under very prom- 
ising auspices and included several gentle- 
men of literary and scientific distinction. 
Its numbers, however, did not increase, 
as was at first anticipated, not because the 
subject did not excite interest, but only 
lack of sufficient interest to metamorphose 
apathy into exertion. He also says: 
“There are many talented individuals in 
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Calcutta, but the division of caste, which 
is almost as strictly observed by Europe- 
ans as by Hindus, is destructive to every 
attempt at general association; added to 
this, other matters than intellectual im- 
provement are the a/pha and omeza of In- 
dian existence.” Dr. Patterson allowed 
metaphysical discussions, instead of pure- 
ly phrenological ones, to be carried on in 
the Society, and this was one of the rea- 
sons for the lack of interest which led to 
the Society’s suspension. The objections 
raised by David Drummond, who had a 
school in Calcutta, commonly known as 
Dhurrumtollah Academy, were read as 
addresses to the Society, and replies to 
them by Dr. G. Murray Patterson used to 
be published in the Fohn Bull from time 
to time, and subsequently were collect- 
ed and printed in the form of a book, 
“Objections to Phrenology,” by Mr. D. 
Drummond, in the year 1829. He says in 
one place, what is too rich to pass over: 
“Truth is not of easy acquisition. Her 
visits are few and far between, and even 
the holy light is vouchsafed to man. Sel- 
dom are its glories permitted to expand 
until, after much effort and many observa- 
tions, the heavy clouds of prejudice are 
finally dissolved. Truth, however, has 
nothing to fear from candid opposition. 
Tyranny may silence her voice—her vo- 
taries may become her victims; but, like 
the gold of Ophir, she comes triumphant- 
ly forth, and with seven-fold refinement, 
from every furnace of investigation.” 
It appears that there was a good deal of 
controversy in Calcutta at the time, and 
discussions appeared in the Fohn Bull, 
under the signatures of Dr. Patterson, 
Mr. A., Mr. B., and A Phrenologist, with 
ample quotations from the works of Dr. 
Gall, and Spurzheim, and Mr. Combe. 
On Saturday, the 7th June, 1845, at the 
rooms of the “School Society’s School,” 
a meeting was held by Hindu, Mussulman, 
and Christian young gentlemen, thirteen 
in number. Kally Kumar Dass was voted 
to the chair, and he, in his address, proved 
to the satisfaction of ail present that the 
science of Phrenology had a peculiarly 
strong claim on the attention of every 





man, and the second “Calcutta Phreno- 
logical Society” was established on that 
day with the purpose of a methodical 
course of study in Phrenology. This So- 
ciety used to hold weekly meetings, when 
lectures on Phrenology were delivered 
by Kally Kumar Dass, the President; 
and on the Physiology and Anatomy 
of the Brain and Skull, by Nundo Lal! 
Ganguly, the Vice-President. The lect- 
ures were published in the English 
weekly newspaper, conducted by a native 
gentleman, called the Hindu Jntelligencer. 
The members were students of colleges 
and schools, and out of their own private 
pocket-money they contributed toward 
the maintenance of the young Society. 
It had no permanent habitation, and the 
consequence was that mectings were often 
held at the members’ private residences, 
or places lent by friends for the purpose. 
The Society was able to scrape up a few 
rupees, which they remitted to the late 
lamented George Combe for books, etc., 
and he thus noticed it in the Zdznburgh 
Phrenological Fournal, No. XCIII, New 
Series, No. XL. for October, 1847, page 
459, under the head, “Intelligence”: “A 
Phrenological Society, consisting of Hin- 
dus, has lately been established in Cal- 
cutta, and in August last included four- 
teen members, of whom two are school- 
masters, four belong to the medical pro- 
fession, and the rest are engaged in mer- 
cantile pursuits. They have sent a remit- 
tance to Edinburgh, to be expended in 
purchasing a suitable collection of casts, 
books, etc. We wish them much success, 
and shall be happy to learn that the study 
of Phrenology becomes general among 
the Hindus.” 

The books and casts were forwarded 
by him with an autograph letter to the 
President, the late lamented Kally Kumar 
Dass. With these, the purchases made in 
this country, and the presents received 
from members and friends, the Society 
soon possessed a good and useful library, 
strong enough to impart a thorough 
knowledge of Phrenology to the begin- 
ners. The members, it is worthy of note, 
commenced their work with zeal and as- 
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siduity, and’ the two professors fought 
their battles well in the field, and paid 
every attention to the advancement of the 
Society. 


The Vice-President, Nundo Lall Gan- ! 


guly, died at a comparatively early age, to 
the great grief of the members. His man- 
tle fell on Nil Comul Mitter, and the So- 
ciety rejoiced at such a happy and worthy 
selection. This gentleman put his shoul- 
ders to the wheel, and delivered some 
valuable lectures at the Society’s regular 
weekly meetings. The Society existed 
for several years, and, as fate would have 
it, the time of the greater portion of its 
members was engaged otherwise as they 
became older, some going into the up- 
country, where they exerted themselves to 
establish societies for the culture of the 
science, with, however, little success. So, 
in fact, the limbs of the native Society 
were scattered to the four winds, and it 
died when nine years old. 

Kally Kumar Dass started, in 1850, Zhe 
Pamphleteer,a monthly journal of Phre- 
nology, science in general, literature, and 
arts. 

Raj Kumar Dass, one of the members 
of this Society, has a studio in Amherst 
street, where he practices the art of ex- 
amining heads for a moderate fee. 

Near the beginning of the present year 
a gentleman, with the name W. Ecydrof, 
advertised himself in the Calcutta news- 
papers, Judian Daily News and the /ndian 
Mirror, as a practical phrenologist. The 
editor of the latter submitted himself to 
his examination, and subsequently ac- 
knowledged in glowing terms, in a lead- 
ing article on the 4th February, 1883, the 
correctness of the examiner’s analysis of 
his character, and said that those who 
doubt should try for themselves. 

It may be mentioned here that some 
years ago a European gentleman, Profes- 
sor Hume, came to this city and delivered 
a couple of lectures or so, in the Town 
Hall, on Phreno-Mesmerism; but the 
public patronage was not sufficiently en- 
couraging to the Professor to continue 
his course. 





Our much-respected townsman, Dr. Ma- 
hendra Lal Sircar, who is well tothe front 
in the intellectual world, read a lecture on 
the Physiological Basis of Psychology, in 
the Howrah Canning Institute, in April, 
1870, and published it in parts in the Cal- 
cutta Fournal of Medicine, conducted by 
him. It is much in accordance with the 
teachings of Dr. Gall and his coadjutor, 
Dr. Spurzheim, but the lecturer calls the 
name Phrenology a misnomer, assigning 
reasons for his doing so. Speaking of the 
period in which Dr. Gali lived, he says 
that “ Physiologists up to his time had 
agreed that the brain was the seat or the 
organ of the mind, but they did not sus- 
pect that the faculties of the mind had 
each a seat in a definite area of the cere- 
bral substance. And this determination 
has been based upon pure observation, 
and must remain unshaken forever.” 

Calcutta. R. B. DOSS, 


BROWN EYES. 


I HAVE brought you a wreath, Brown Eyes, 
*Tis a wreath which shall harmonize 
With your color, so clear and pure ; 
With your roses becoming mature. 
Tis a wreath which Nature weaves— 
Tis a wreath of autumn leaves! 


There are vine leaves, and oak, and ash, 

And the maple-tree’s scarlet dash ; 

There is yellow and brown and red ; 

Such a wreath for your beautiful bead ! 
*Tis a wreath which Nature weavyes— 
*Tis a wreath of autumn leaves! 


Oh, I would not your wreath of leaves— 
There are others which Nature weaves ; 
For the season of leaves is gone, 
And the time of fruitage is come ! 
Such a wreath I can not wear, 
For the leaves are dead and sere! 


All their beauty betrays decay, 
And it tells of a bygone day ! 
See, the harvest now crowns the year, 
And the fruits—what a crown for my hair! 
But your wreath I can not wear, 
For the leaves are dead and sere ! 
GRACE H. HORR. 
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THE EFFECTS OF ALCOHOL UPON THE HUMAN BODY.—No, 2. 


__ are one or two doubts about 
the mode of action of alcohol after 
it has diffused itself 
of the stomach. Some think a por- 
tion of the alcohol diffuses itself fur- 
ther than the walls of the stomach 
and into the adjacent tissues, and thus 
affects those important nervous circu- 
latory centers named the semi-lunar gan- 


glia, and their congeners that lie just | 
back and nearthestomach. ButasI have | 


never seen or heard of alcohol in any 
case being found in the lubricating fluid, 
named serum, of the abdomen, which 
freely moistens the outer surface of the 
stomach, I judge that the diffused alcohol 
does not go farther than the walls of the 
stomach, but that it passes into the blood 
circulating there, and is therewith carried 
away. 

Another doubt exists. In my last arti- 
cle I attributed the immediate effect of 
the alcohol upon the nervous centers to 


the effect produced through the nerves | 


by the alcohol acting upon them in the 
stomach. 
effect is thus produced, and perhaps all 
the effect that I mentioned. Yet it may 
be that a part of the effect thus accounted 
for is produced a moment or two later by 
the alcohol itself visiting with the circu- 
lating blood the nervous centers. We 
shall see. But before that, however, we 
will notice some very interesting and 
strongly argumentative points against al- 
cohol. 


into the walls | 


There can be no doubt that an | 


| As everybody knows, or ought to know, 
all the blood, and whatever goes with it, 
is led by the stomach vein into the portal 
vein. This has five roots; one from the 
stomach just mentioned, one from the 
spleen, one from the pancreas, and two 
large ones, one from the upper and one 
| from the lower bowels. This fact is im- 
| portant in illustrating how, by obstruction 
in the portal vein, enlargement of the 
spleen may occur, or how likewise the 
distension of the veins about the lower, 
or exit bowel, or piles, might occur. 

The portal vein extends but a short dis- 
tance before it reaches the under back 
part of the liver, within which it divides 
and subdivides until it reaches every mi- 
nute part of the liver, where its contents 
| are poured into a network of capillary or 
| hair-like tubes, though they are much 
| smallerthan hairs, not visible to the naked 
eye. The alcohol having found its way 
| into the blood, leaving the stomach is 
carried to these capillaries, where it im- 
| mediately makes a vigorous attack upon 
this undefended, delicately-constituted, 
and most important organ, the liver. 

Michael Foster thinks that one-fourth 
of all the blood in the body at any onc time 
is in the liver. I think this proportion 
too large. It is at least one-sixth. The 
liver in life must be about two-thirds 
| blood. But not one-sixth only of the al- 
| cohol in the blood is constantly in the 
| liver. It is the alarming fact that all of it, 
| nearly, that enters the blood circulates 
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through the delicate capillaries of that 
sensitive organ. To think of this in its 
true and unexaggerated aspect, is enough 
to make the hair stand in horror upon 
the head of any user of alcoholics. Why 
shall he thus, by a glass of lager or do- 
mestic wine, poison such a friend, such an 
important part of his mechanism as the 
liver is, just to gratify an appetite ? 

Now comes a very important and inter- 
esting fact to notice. Aithough alcohol 
is so diffusive, its poisonous character is 
so detrimental to the bowels that not a 
particle of alcohol is allowed to diffuse 
itself into the bile of the liver, or into the 
gall of the gall bladder. Both those fluids 
are always free from the smell or taint of 
alcohol. It will be understood that if 
alcohol was allowed to get into the bile, 
or gall, it would go with them immedi- 
ately into the bowels, exciting inflamma- 
tion there, while the alcohol would be 
there again diffused into the veins, and 
pass up through the portal vein into the 
liver, and it would continue to go its round 
—world without end. 

Now, the point is to get the alcohol out 
of the body as quickly as possible. Hence, 
and to prevent its injuring the inner sur- 
face of the bowels, the wise and curious- 
ly-constituted liver will not allow the 


alcohol to diffuse itself with its usual free- | 
dom, but refuses its passage through cer- | 
A vein—the hepatic—leads | 


tain parts. 
from the liver up to the larger vein that 
opens into the right heart, which is acted 


upon within by all the alcohol that has | 


been making so much mischief in the 
liver. 

As the labor of this heart is usually so 
much easier than that of the left heart, it 
would naturally be supposed that the 
troubles of the left heart would be the 
more frequent; so they are in the case of 
non-drinkers, but not so is it in case of 
those who use alcoholics. The heart 


trouble with them is almost always in the | 


right heart before the left is affected— 
showing that the action of alcohol upon 
any of the delicate surfaces in the body is 
very prejudicial. 

From the right heart the blood is thrown 
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into each lung, and there exposed by 
means of an immense extent of surface to 
the free action of air, into which the alco- 
hol diffuses itself. It may also be expelled 
by the action of the internal lung surfaces 
with the air. At once the expelled breath 
signifies that it has washed a surface 
where alcohol existed, which is thus car- 
ried out of the body, dispersed through 
the air, and by its levity moves upward, 
where it can never more do harm to the 
body. 

Stop now and think. Is there any other 
instance in which any substance leaves the 
body, driven from it in the same condition 
precisely as when it entered the body and 
is called good, ora good? Would it be 
likely that the lungs would take pains to 
expel a useful substance from the blood ? 
Is not that elimination of alcohol in the 
lungs a proof positive that alcohol in any 
form is, to speak no stronger, undesirable 
in the body ? 

But one portion of the alcohol is ex- 
pelled upon its first round through the 
lungs. Again and again will it return to 
offend the lungs, and each time an addi- 
tional quantity will be expelled from the 
blood, until the last vestige is gone. But 
ere that time, it will play sad havoc with 
all parts of the body, but with some more 
than with others. 

The blood, loaded with alcohol, and 
partially free from what it had when it 
entered the lungs, flows back from the 
capillaries through the veins into the left 
heart, injuring it less than the greater 
quantity of alcohol did the right heart, 
but leaving its trace. By the powerful 
action of the left heart, the blood bearing 
the alcohol is poured out in common into 
all parts of the body. Now, portions of it 
visit all the nervous centers, and perhaps 
not until that moment is the evil wrought 
that I described in my last paper. We 
know that very soon after alcoholics of 
any kind are swallowed, the nervous cen- 
tersare acted upon. To be sure, it requires 
| but a minute, or two at most, for alcohol 
literally to pass the round I described ; 
| that is, to diffuse itself into the sides 

of the stomach, enter its veins, mingle 
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with their blood, pass with it through even 
the remote parts of the liver, act there 
injuriously, and to go up to the heart, 
then out to the lungs, round to the other 
heart, and thence distributed to reach the 
nervous centers. 

Doubtless part of the effect named im- 
mediate is produced by each mode, the 
effect induced through the nerves and by 
the effect of the alcohol acting in its own 
most unfortunate way. In what way that 
is, so far as the effect is seen by every- 
body, nothing need be said—it is the most 
humiliating that is ever witnessed by hu- 
manity. There is no redeeming feature, 
no palliative excuse for the deep degra- 
dation into which the victims of alcohol- 
ics are rushed. As there is nothing in 
alcohol that can be of service in renewing 
the nervous centers, if their increased ac- | 
tion is caused, it must be by exciting them | 
to greater activity. 

Alcohol, as before shown, is constituted 
of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen—C, Hg 0 | 
—but the active or cellular part of the 
ganglia, or nervous centers, wherever they 
are, are constituted chiefly and essentially | 
of Lecithin (le-cith-in), each atom of which 
(or molecule as some name) is constituted 
of Cyy Hog N.P.S.O9. That means that 44 
atoms of carbon, 90 atoms of hydrogen, 
one atom each of nitrogen, phosphorus, 
and sulphur, and 9 atoms of oxygen, pe- 
culiarly constituted or compounded, are 
one atom of lecithin. It would be non- 
sense, therefore, to talk about building 
up, repairing, or supplying the brain, 
nourishing it by means of any number of | 
atoms of alcohol. 

Now, instead of alcohol acting like a 
stimulant to excite action, which could 
never be understood when it was believed, 
it is found, as I said in my last paper, to 
be a narcotic in its action, and that it 
tends to paralyze, instead of induce activ- 
ity in, the nervous centers; especially at 
first the circulatory nervous centers. 
More than fifty pairs of these, few of them 
larger than a grain of wheat, are located 
all the way from the front part of the 
cranium, in a double chain, along each 
side of the spinal column—each connects 
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with its neighbor above and below, and 
with the mentory or cranio-spinal nerves, 
in its vicinity; and from those in the 
lower part of the chest, and in the upper 
part of the abdomen, nerves extend to- 
ward the organs of the chest and of the 
abdomen, and in or upon or near those, 
other ganglia exist, which are thus con- 
nected with the extended chains. One 
quite large cluster of these ganglia, 
namely, five, named the semi-lunar gan- 
glia, are situated just back of the lower 
part of the stomach, and about a quarter 
of an inch in front of the spot where the 
bullet that killed Garfield stopped—the 
jar of it disorganizing this cluster, some- 
times named the abdominal brain. 

Now the point is, that each of these 
ganglia controls the circulation of blood 
in the minute arteries, by which its con- 
stant flow is superintended, that is, con- 
trols the circulation in its own domain— 
for which purpose nerves extend from 
each ganglion toa neighboring artery, and 


| follow it along until its minute extremi- 


ties are reached (a very long way), and 
all parts of the body are thus reached, 
and the flow of blood through all parts of 
it regulated. When the circulating center 
is paralyzed, its ability to do its work is 
diminished, and the little arteries under 
its supervision relax, enlarge, and the 
heart working away with perhaps usual, 
or more than usual, activity, pumps the 
blood into those minute, relaxed, and dis- 
tending arteries. The appearance is a 
gush or rush of blood to all parts of the 
body where these minute arteries are, and 
as they are everywhere, there is a gush 
everywhere. Wherever there is an in- 
creased flow of blood, there is increased 
activity, hence increased activity will ex- 
ist everywhere, and considerable warmth 
will be everywhere felt, both because the 
increased flow of blood brings more heat, 
and because it is also increased by the in- 
creased activity of the parts. But all this 
is momentary. There is no continued 
flow of blood. That which came in a 
gush is soon exhausted of its heat and its 
nutriment, and the parts show coldness 
and exhaustion. The alcohol has already, 
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at its first ingoing, attacked the stomach | showed. I have never known the elimi- 


and liver, and thrown them ors de com- | nations that pass the kidneys to be tinct- 
bat; digestion fails, and the whole man | ured with alcohol, even in case of drunk- 
runs down at the heel. Thus things go; ards. The kidneys, like the liver, pro- 
on from bad to worse, until the victim has | hibit the passage or diffusion of alcohol 
nothing to run down at the heel, and his | through the secretory tissue of which the 
deceived feet are frosted, and ulcered, and | kidneys are largely constituted. The 
one foot already in the grave, when some | reason evidently is, that alcohol would 
one comes along tooting him to get up| have a remarkably bad influence upon 
and be a new man; and hetries, only in a | the inner surface of the ureters and blad- 
short time to fall to a lower degradation. | der. It would also diffuse itself into the 
Discouraged, he holds up his hands and | bladder and re-find its way into the circu- 
exclaims, “Oh! that I had known and | lation. Its chief ways of outlet are the 
feared my enemy when he stood bright, | lungs, and the perspiratory tubes ; through 
ruby-like, and tempting in the first glass.” | these it may go without inducing addi- 
But I must conclude with a very curi- | tional harm. 
ous matter, much like what I before | T. S, LAMBERT, M.D. 





OUT OF DOORS. 


A LONG EXTRACT FROM A VERY LONG LETTER. 


,@ UCH a nook as [am in this morning! | out of doors a part of each pleasant day. 

‘J It is achilly, breezy morning, by the | For years I have envied tourists who go 
way. In the house my arms were all | to lovely places every summer, and spend 
goose flesh, and the great cook-stove in| their time from sun to sun in the open 


the kitchen tempted me to put my cold | air. ‘If I could do so,’ has been my dis- 
feet in its comfortable oven. But I have | contented thought, ‘I should have better 
fearned better than that, the summer | health, and more nerve force; I should be 
boarders taught me. a better mother and a happier wife.’ 

“My nook! Well, imagine a hill covered “ Well, we had two boarders this sum- 
with sweet fern, and barbery, and golden | mer, my husband's cousins, who begged us 
rod, and pretty blue asters; imagine me | to let them come to the farm, and prom- 
at the bottom of said hill, leaning against | ised to join our six o’clock breakfast, and 
an enormous boulder, my feet braced | take farmer's fare. One of them writes 
against lichen-decorated rocks, and a| for the newspapers and magazines, and 
charming bit of seascape directly before | one is an artist in a small way. But such 
me, or should I say directly opposite me | pale, tired-looking creatures as they were 
in the distance? I have brought my | whentheycame. Not a bit more so than 
morning’s work out here—buttonholes | I, however. My husband said so himself. 
for the children’s fall dresses—and the | Well, they seemed to think the old farm 
children themselves are roaming within | was the most wonderful place in the 
sound, getting red leaves, autumn flowers, | world. Such paths, and rocks, and cosey 
grasses—anything. They are not particu- | placesasthey found! They used tocome 
lar, since they are only toddlers of four | in with such glowing faces to tell me 
and six years. But they are as happy as | about the ‘perfectly lovely’ spots they 
if they were in Japan collecting bric-a- | had discovered. Out of doors! Why, 
brac. They have such ideas about deco- they literally lived out of doors, only 
rating mamma's room, and surprising coming in to eat and sleep. 
papa when he comes home. “«Tf there isso much health and pleas- 

“It is a new idea for me, this of living ure to be found on our own farm, within 
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a stone’s throw of the back door, I don’t 
know whyI should not have some of it! 
I said to my husband, one day. ‘By 
George ! that’s so,’ said he. ‘Nell and 
Kate take their work and their books out 
of doors, why shouldn’t you ?’ 

“ Now, I’m progressive when I get hold 
of an idea, though I can’t originate. That 
very afternoon I took the children to the 
beach—we live on a seaside farm—and 
while Nell scribbled, and Kate sketched, 
I sewed and gave the little folks their les- 
son. You see my work is taking care of 
the children, and making their clothes 
chiefly. I have a fairly good girl in the 
kitchen. But, dear me, I am getting so 
strong that I think seriously of doing my 
own housework the coming winter. 

“ T have two boys—you know what boys 
are !—no, you don’t, for you haven’t any of 
your own, and no description can do jus- 
tice to boys. Well, I asked myself why 
they should not camp out at homeas well 
as in the Adirondacks. They have al- 
ways been crazy to camp out, you must 
know. I talked with their father, and he 
being reasonable and possessed of un- 
common common-sense, agreed with me. 
We both came to the sound conclusion 
that there was no reason why farmers and 
their children shouldn’t take comfort on 
their own land, enjoy their own pictur- 
esque scenery, and inflate their lungs with 
their own oxygen. In fact, husband 
grew quite excited as he talked the matter 
over, and waxed indignant at the idea of 
city people skimming all the cream, so to 
speak, of country life. 

“And so the boys set up a tent in the 
pine grove north of the house, and ate 
and slept there till they grew tired of it. 
We all visited them, and picnicked, and 
lunched around a gipsy kettle, and 
lounged on pine boughs till there was 
danger of the father and mother becom- 
ing as young as the children. 

“*Depend upon it we make a great mis- 
take in our way of living,’ said husband 
to me one day, getting up from his loung- 
ing place under a pine tree and shaking 
the dry needles from hisclothes. ‘Why, 
here is the very perfection of enjoyment 
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under our very noses, and we've been 
fretting all these years because we were 
too poor to go journeying.’ 

“* Tt was our mission to come and wake 
you up to a sense of your blessings,’ said 
Kate, looking up from her sketching. 

“To be quite serious, dear friend, all 
this has set me to thinking. Do any of 
us realize, until we are in for it, the terri- 
bleness of nervous exhaustion ? To be old 
before our time—long before—to make 
ourselves unlovely to our children because 
of unmanageable nerves; to lose the joy, 
and, far sadder, the use of living, is not 
all this to be dreaded, to be avoided with 
all the reason and wit and energy that 
God has given us? What is success of 
any kind if our brains and stomachs are 
worn out? Poor Jane Carlyle, writing to 
her husband after one of the greatest of 
his literary triumphs, says: ‘If we could 
only sleep, dear, and what you call dzgest, 
wouldn’t it be nice?’ 

“Only think of the rich people, the 
successful people who are running hither 
and thither to Switzerland, to Italy, to 
the far north in search of health and 
pleasure, to whom after all, health and 
pleasure are forever denied. They have 
overdrawn their account at Nature’s de- 
pository, and would give all their fame 
and money for the simple health of a 
little ragged country urchin. 

“ Some of us farmers’ wives are in dan- 
ger of losing our most precious possession 
for this world, without getting in return 
much fame or money. I for one have 
turned sharp about, and am going to try 
to get something out of the old farm be- 
sides corn and potatoes, and milk and 
butter. There isa crop for the heart and 
the spirit and the nerves if one be wise 
enough to discern it.’ 


MRS. M. F. BUTTS. 





How SALT INJURES FLESH FOODS.—A 
French physician, Dr. Hussen, has been 
making experiments to discover the ef- 
fects of salt and other condiments when 
used in cooking, and adds his testimony 
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to the facts already in possession of the 
hygienists. His experiments show among 
other things, that in cooking butchers’ 
meat only an ounce of salt should be 
used with from six to twelve pounds of 
meat. 


structure of a portion of the muscular 
fiber so as to render it more resistant to 
the action of the gastric juice, or it will 
itself check and retard the peptic fermen- 
tation, the very ground work of digestion. 
It follows that salted and smoked meats 


If more is employed, it will do | 
one of two things: it will modify the | 


are more indigestible than fresh. Vine- 
gar, it appears, may be used with good 
effect, provided it is not in a quantity to 
irritate the stomach, and it is a pure dilu- 
tion of acetic acid, freed from sulphuric 
or hydrochloric acids, the latter of which, 
though an active principle of the gastric 
juice, must not be in excess in the stom- 
ach, or it will retard digestion. The 
hungry man will, therefore, be careful 
how he uses salt and vinegar, and Dr. 
Hussen will by and by tell him something 
about pepper and mustard. 





THE FASHIONABLE DOCTOR. 


NE leading reason for the slow prog- 

ress made in the substitution of hy- 
gienic physicians for the drug doctors of 
society, is the fact that the hygienist is 
compelled by virtue of his system, to 
point out the irregularities and vices of 
his patient’s life, and show how nature is 
set at naught, even in her simplest ordi- 
nances. The popular doctor of the world 
is he who pays little attention to the 
moral delinquencies of a patient, and 
apologizes for the little remorse one 
may feel who is disposed to contemplate 
them. 

A correspondent of the London World 
indulges in some very witty remarks on 
this subject, showing a very clear insight 
into the subject of the fashionable doc- 
tor’s popularity, and traces to some ex- 
tent the differences between the essen- 
tials to popularity to-day as compared 
with what was essential fifty years ago. 
The essentials to this popularity, accord- 
ing to the correspondent, are very strong- 
ly in support of statements which are fre- 
quently made, to the effect that success 
in the directions in which success is usu- 
ally estimated, is much more largely de- 
pendent upon extraneous qualifications 
than upon those which may be considered 
strictly medical or scientific. For in- 
stance, we are told that the successful 
physician must know the ways and weak- 
nesses of his clients, and not dream of 


playing the part of their moral, instead 
of their medical mentor. How much 
soever moral discrepancies may be the 
direct cause of disease, patients, as a rule, 
dislike very much to be reminded of their 
delinquencies, and this is especially so in 
the case of those who flatter themselves 
that their peccadilloes are being conducted 
without the knowledge of the polite or 
respectable circles in which they move, 
and in which circles such transactions are 
roundly condemned. The successful phy- 
sician must, therefore, be blind to immor- 
alities of conduct, and talk learnedly in a 
manner which is calculated to convince 
the patient that the essential cause of the 
trouble has been overlooked. The suc- 
cessful physician must be familiar, too, 
with all the topics of the day, and yet he 
must not have positive convictions on any 
of them, for it would be unwise to offend 
those on whom he thrives. He may write 
medical works—the more the better—but 
society is skeptical regarding omnis- 
cience. The successful physician may, 
therefore, not dabble in outside matters, 
unless it be very strictly as a means of 
recreation. He must not be an atheist, 
Society has not come to that yet, and 
nervous women are always pious. Unless 
the physician be a dissenter, it is best for 
him to be strictly orthodox, neither too 
broad church nor yet with a suspicion of 
incense, or the eastward position. For- 
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merly the curate was the pet of the ladies, | 
but that very important functionary is 
being largely supplanted in their estima- 
tion and affection by the truly good doc- 
tor, and as a consequence there can never 
be anything very much in common be- 


TO MO 


E all love to see the sweet uncon- 

sciousness of youth, full of charm- 
ing impulses and unstudied graces. 
Youth is the poetry of life. We come 
soon enough to thestern realities and the 
prose of life. There is no time when our 
daughters stand so much in need of ear- 
nest, loving counsel as in youth. When 
they are most lovely they are most 
tempted, and often the least ready to 
meet it. We,as mothers, should teach 
our girls to know themselves; to have a 
true understanding of the needs and de- 
sires of their being, and of what they are 
liable to come in contact with out in the 
world. This knowledge would be to them 
« mantle of protection. Sin and ignorance 
go hand in hand. We shun not the hid- 
den evils, and sometimes not the glaring 
ones. Many a good, young girl, the joy 
and pride of prudish parents, has fallen 
an easy prey to an ardent and unprincipled 
lover who afterward cast her aside, she, 





NO, 


S the American Anti-Tobacco Pledge | 

a vision of the past? a stranger asks. | 
We answer emphatically, No, sir! It is 
an existence of the present, and will rise 
to a broader growth with the future. An 
effort for good never dies; it is immortal. 
Ill-health may maim, and the Great Har- 
vester gather in the standard-bearers, but 
the banner of truth and reform is imper- 

ishable, and waits but for strong hands to | 
it aloft. The American Anti-To- 
bacco Pledge has many signers; men 

whose names are an honor to the cause of | 


bear 
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tween the curate and the doctor. The 
doctor must, therefore, be strictly careful 
not to offend any of those sensibilities 
over which it has for so long a period 
been the peculiar office of the curate to 
preside. 


THERS. 


unused to the ways of the world, scarcely 
understanding why he loves her no more, 
she‘had loved so well. 

Girls, beware! If a man says he loves 
you, and is honest, he will never al- 
low a breath of scandal to touch you 
through any act or thought of his. Love 
means protection, care for your reputa- 
tion, which he would guard with his 
life. 

The genuine article is fair and health- 
ful, and blesses its object; while the spu- 
rious is full of promise, but yields only the 
fruits of sorrow. Let us mothers try by 
earnest teaching and loving guidance to 
help our girls to be strong, and true. Let 
us keep our homes pure and happy, full 
of brightness and sunshine, a_ place 
where the lamp of love is always burning 
for our dear ones. We must teach our 
daughters the laws which govern their 
lives if we would have them morally and 
physically strong. BONNIE. 


SIR. 


purity, and boys for whom the years to be 
are full of light. 

A closer and more general organization 
would doubtless extend our method of 
work, In this regard other countries 
outvie us. We had an invitation to attend 
the fifteenth annual meeting of the Eng 
lish Anti-Tobacco Society and Anti-Nar- 
cotic League, held in Association Hall, 
Manchester, England, Feb. 19th, 1883, 
and have since received an encouraging 
letter from their secretary, Mr. Frank 
Spence ; also a copy of their Annual Re- 
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port, form of pledge, plan of work, | than one-quarter of a million sovereigns 


monthly letter, and several pamphlets. 
Mr. Spence reluctantly admits the reform 
moves slowly, but he adds, “we keep on 
distributing literature, and delivering lect- 
ures when opportunities arise, and are 
encouraged by the result to go on in the 
good work. Our cause is right, and must 
eventually succeed.” 

The Society makes us pleasant offers of 
co-operation. Their pledge sheet and ap- 
plication for membership reads: “To 
the English Anti-Tobacco Society and 
Anti-Narcotic League, Manchester. Be- 
ing an Abstainer from Tobacco, and all 
other Narcotics,* and heartily sympathiz- 
ing with your movement, I shall be glad 
to be enrolled as a member.” A small 
annual subscription fee is imposed. Each 
member receives an illumnated certificate 
of membership, and periodically the So- 
ciety’s monthly letter. The Very Rev. 
k. Close, D.D., late Dean of Carlisle, is 
President, and an imposing list of titled 
scholars Vice-presidents. We extend our 
cordial congratulations to the 
League. 

Under the head of “ Raison D’ctre,” 
their late report reads: “Since 1841 the 
population of the United Kingdom has 
increased 25 per cent., but the consump- 
tion of tobacco 43 per cent. Now more 


most 


* The principal narcotics in use in various quarters of 
Alcohol, Opium, Tobacco, Chloral, Ab- 
sinthe, Haschisch, Cocoa Leaf, Betel Nut, Intoxicating 
Fungus, and Kava. 


NOTES IN SCIENCE 


Whe Forests and the Rivers.— 
**It is clearly the duty of the Government,” 
says The Nation, ‘‘to preserve in every way 
the great rivers of the country.’ It can not 
be done if the forests which ‘ guard the flow 
of great rivers such as head among the Adi- 
rondacks or the Sierras of California, the 
Alleghanies, or the Rocky Mountains,’ are 
destroyed. The forests of Michigan or Lou- 
isiana may be exterminated ,as have been those 
of New England, without seriously affecting 
the nation as a nation, but if the forests 
which protect the sources of the great rivers 
are cut down, the disturbance would be 
widespread, and the nation in its lives and 
property seriously affected. It is suggested, 
therefore, that the Government set aside the 


the globe: 


are spent every week on this narcotic. For 
this outlay we reap an untold amount of 
physical, mental, and moral injury.” 

It is a lamentable fact that many of our 
race in high social and financial positions 
are almost constantly absorbed in the in- 
dulgence. Tobacco permeates the air to 
such an incredible extent, that we are all 
smoked, in a degree, though we may be 
confident we would keep better without it. 

It is the favor with which the good and 
gifted entertain a useless practice, that 
feeds and swells an enthralling habit. 
Boys see those high in age and rank above 
them use tobacco, and before their own 
powers of discrimination are developed 
they have acquired a taste for the un- 
wholesome and unpleasant narcotic which 
it takes years to overlive. 

It is not to the worn slaves of habit 
that the anti-tobacco laborers this 
country look particularly, solicitously, 

and hopefully. It is to the growing 
| youth, the dear boys, the great and gifted 
| men that are to be. To them the Amer- 


in 





| ican Anti-Tobacco Pledge calls—come! 


| let us band together for purity! Let us 
lead better lives, and become a more vig- 
orous and refined race! It is the youth 
who have answered this call, and their 
friends ever near with cordial support, 
who ring out emphatically, No, sir! The 
reform is not a thing of the past. It and 
we are of the present and of the future. 
MRS. S. L, OBERHOLTZER. 


AND AGRICULTURE, 


mountain regions in which the great streams 
have their source—the Missouri, the Colum- 
bia, and the Saskatchewan, for instance—as 
a forest preserve. The suggestion is an im- 
portant one, and worthy of serious thought. 
The nation is worse than dull, it is crimi- 
nally foolish, if it allows the experience of 
Egypt, of France, nay, of portions of its own 
territory, to go unheeded. The work of de- 
struction as commonly prosecuted is a wan- 
ton disregard of economy, and on that score 
demands the attention of authority ; and we 
trust the time is not far distant when there 
will be in Congress a body of men whose 
patriotism will laugh at partisan selfishness ; 
when the education of a people and the pros- 








perity of States will be questions of far more 
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moment than who shall hold a gavel or t hend 
a bureau.” 


Classes of Marble.—An American 
correspondent now in Italy gives the follow- 
ing account of the different qualities of mar- 
ble: ‘*Marbles are generally divided into 
three classes—the drecciati, the dardigli, and 
the dianchi. The first, as its name implies, 
seems to be composed of a mass of small 
stones, and is much used for ornaments; 
the second is white, with dark blue streaks; 
while the third is a white, spotless species, 
and therefore of the greatest value and im- 
portance, White marble for statuary pur- 
poses, indicated to the miner by a covering 
of schist which is called madre, is of many 
varieties, that from Monte Crestola being the 
most beautiful. Its flesh-colored tints, fine 
crystallization, freedom from impurities, and 
size, make this marble invaluable to artists. 
In the hands of Michael Angelo, Canova, 
and Tenerani, this was the species of marble 
which was converted into such divine forms 
of grace and beauty. The Polvaccio is the 
quarry which supplies the largest monoliths, 
some of them measuring sixteen cubic me- 
tres. It was from this quarry the material 
came out of which arose the 
Buonarotti and the ‘ Wellington’ of Canova. 
Some of the masterpieces of Canova, Tener- 
ani, and Vela are made of d/anco chiara, 
which is well adapted for colossal monu- 
ments, On the banks of the Carrione are 
forty-two sawing establishments, provided 
with appropriate machinery; while in the 
town of Carrara are 145 workshops, with 500 
men. About 3,000 persons, men, women 
and children, are occupied at the quarries. 
The blasting at the quarries is the cause of 
many deaths yearly. Charges of pounds of 
powder are sometimes inserted at a depth of 
sixty feet, and the effects of the explosion are 
terrific. A horn is blown to give notice, 
when the men around take refuge in open- 
ings prepared for them in the rocks, masses 
of stone passing over their heads and falling 
at great distances, Not infrequently, how- 
ever, masses of rock roll down unexpectedly 
and cause the death of passers-by. Bells 
used to ring on these occasions, calling to 
prayer for the dead and dying at the quarries; 
but the frequency with which this occurred 
produced such terror among the work-people 
that the tolling had to be stopped.” 


Analysis of American Wheat,— 
At the recent meeting of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science at 
Minneapolis, Minn., a paper was presented 
by Prof. Clifford Richardson, first chemical 
assistant in the Department of Agriculture, 
on the ‘‘Composition of American Wheat 
and Corn,” from which the following facts 
and tables are obtained: During the past ten 
years more than 200 analyses of wheat, and 
100 of corn have been made of specimens sent 
to the department. These were generally 
carefully selected and their average is proba- 
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poor. The averages are all of American 
wheats, most of them winter varieties, and 
were taken, first, from all the known analyses 
made; second, from the remainder, after 
omitting incomplete analyses; third, from 
the remainder after excluding the exception- 
Comparisons 
were also made with several averages taken 
from foreign reports. While our wheats are 
but a trifle lighter than the foreign wheats, 
they contain less water, about the same 
amount of ash, more oil, less fiber, and less 
albumen. 

The following table gives the limits of vari- 
ations: 


Varia- 


tion. 


High- 
est. 
6.05 13.52 47 

2.98 2.18 

_— 3-93 2.54 
Starch, ete, 9 78.94 00 
Fiber 2.76 | 32 
Albumen......... J 15 .10 


Low- 
est. 








The extremes of the albuminoid tests give 
less than in foreign wheats. The smaller 
amount of water is supposed to be due to the 
conditions of gathering and preparing the 
grain for analysis. The quantity of ash is 
greater only in Colorado wheat, due to a rich 
mineral soil ; while the decrease of albumen 
seems to be followed by a decrease of fiber. 
The wheats of the Atlantic coast are the most 
deficient in albumen, and smallest in size. 
The wheats of New York and Vermont are 
larger, but though highly cultivated, are de- 
ficient in nitrogen. The Virginia wheats are 
extremely light in weight, but have rather 
more albumen, while those of Maryland are 
the best of that section. 

The following table gives the average per- 
centages of albuminoids in the wheats of the 
world: 
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The averages given of nitrogen are included 
with the albumen, and are of practical inter- 
est simply to the chemist. 

The wheats of Kentucky, Tennessee, and 
Missouri are larger in size and slightly better 
than those of the Atlantic States. The wheats 
of Colorado, Minnesota, and Dakota are as 
rich in nitrogen as could be desired. In 
Oregon the size of the wheat is good, but the 
quality of the albuminoids falls to the lowest 
point, and yet in yield and size of grain it 
nearly equals that of Colorado. The percent- 
age of albuminoids in the latter is 14.18 against 
10.63 per cent. in that of Oregon, a fact as 
yet unexplained. 


almost certain 
the following: 


To Cure Gapes,—An 
cure for gapes in chicks is 
Place the chick in the bottom of a two-gallon 
jar, or some similar vessel, and cover the 
top tightly with a piece of coarse cloth, thin 
enough to permit the sifting of lime. Place 
a handful of air-slaked lime on the cloth, and 
by sharply drumming with the finger cause it 
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to sift through upon the chick in a dense | 


cloud. The direct effect of the lime is to 
cause sneezing, which act dislodges the cause 
of the trouble, the worms that accumulate in 
the throat and are so hard to get rid of. The 
substance coughed up must by all means be 
removed from all possibility of doing further 
harm. Bury or burn it. 

This remedy is simple, harmless, and effect- 
ive. There is some danger, of course, of 
suffocating the chicken, but a very little ex- 
perience will teach one how much lime a 
gaping chicken will survive. Don’t push 
horse-hairs down the little sufferer’s throat 
and run the risk of pushing the gape-worms 
too, when with a little assistance nature will 
cure the disease and without pain. 


Belgian tndustry.—* The little coun- 
try of Belgium,” says a writer in one of our 
New York dailies, ‘‘has 480 persons to the 
square mile, or three to every four acres, 
That is, four acres are made to support three 
persons. If the United States were equally 
crowded the population would be 1,650,000,- 
000, or more than the population of the whole 
world, One acre perfectly well cultivated 
can easily support one person. It is possible 
to produce sixty bushels of wheat on one 
acre, and this is equivalent to the whole sup- 
port of at least two persons, It is simply a 
matter of cultivation and management. Bel- 
gium shows whatcan bedone. And it is well 
done, for we do not hear of distress in that 
busy country, nor of ‘assisted passages’ of 
paupers, nor of a rush of dissatisfied Belgi- 
ans crowding hither to better their condition. 
It shows that high farming and excellent cul- 
tivation of the soil is profitable.” 


English Psychologists.—Dr. W. B. 
Carpenter may be regarded as primus inter 
fares. From him I have gained valuable 
facts during my present visit. But there are 
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other conspicuous students and writers on 
Psychology. The widespread interest in this 
department of science led to the formation of 
the London “ Society for Psychical Research,” 
in February, 1882. About 250 thoughtful, in- 
tluential men among the literary classes, in- 
cluding the nobility and clergy, are members. 
They aim to foster the spirit of serious in- 
quiry, and to eliminate every possible ele- 
ment of charlatanism from the experiments 
instituted, so that the interests of truth and 
morality may no longer suffer at the hands of 
unprincipled men. Secretary Bennett, 14 
Dean’s Yard, Westminster, London, S. W., 
will gladly receive books, data, or informa- 
tien bearing upon the whole subject of men- 
tal phenomena. 

The July number of the proceedings of this 
Society has an elaborate report on * Thought 
Transference,” or mind-reading, prepared by 
Prof. Barrett, of the Royal College of Science, 
Dublin, and others of a committee. Twenty- 
one pages are given to fac-similes of draw- 
ings by G. A. Smith, who visualized what 
Mr. Blackburn saw, and putit on paper with 
astonishing accuracy, fifty-eight times out of 
seventy-five trials, on one occasion, This is 
the mode. Smith is carefully blindfolded and 
furnished with paper and pencil. In an- 
other room a committee man draws a dia- 
gram and holds it before the eyes of Black- 
burn long enough for a vivid mental picture 
to be made. B. closes his eyes, to keep the 
figure in memory. He is led into the room 
where Smith and his watcher Livery 
chance at collusion is anticipated, such as 
touching Smith, coughing, shuffling the cet, 
or any auditory signs, On one occasion the 
ears of the writer were filled with putty, his 
head covered with a bolster, and then a 
blanket enveloped the entire head and trunk. 
The drawing of the half-smothered man was 
one of his best. 

Now, how is it done? 
nundrum. We give it up. The committee 
do not venture a hypothesis. They are after 
facts. They propose to sift facts. Plainly, 
Blackburn is honest. He has again and 
again come from Brighton, sixty miles, to 
meet the committee, without remuneration 
and at personal inconvenience, People who 
study science at their own charges are more 
trustworthy than paid mediums. There were 
no mirrors and no other visible helps, but all 
was conducted by an eager, watchful com- 
mittee in their own room, and in the midst 
of perfect silence. The writer showed no 
tentative, hesitating movements, as one wait- 
ing for signals, but worked deliberately and 
continuously, as if copying what was really in 
his own mind. In four out of thirty-seven 
instances B. was allowed to touch S. In the 
others no contact was had, but the men were 
kept apart. In four cases S. saw nothing. In 
four, dimly. In all the rest he was success- 
ful. Further facts will be noticed in another 
Prof. E. P. Tuwinc, Pu.D., 


of Brooklyn. 


Sit. 


That is the co- 
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A New Material for Casts and 
Mope.s.—In the British Medical Fournal Dr. 
Anthony Bowlby thus describes his process. 
The articles used are : Swinburne’s prepared 
gelatine, 8 oz.; French chalk, 14 0z.; honey, 
26 fl. oz.; glycerine, 6 fi. oz.; that is, the 
proportion of £ part gelatine, 1; French chalk, 
3¢ honey, t glycerine. ‘‘ Prepare a coloring 
solution ; rub down half a drachm of carmine 
in half an ounce of water; to this add two 
and a half ounces of glycerine, and keep 
in a stoppered bottle; shake the mixture be- 
fore use. 


“The French chalk should be perfectly | 


white, and the honey of as light a color as 
possible (‘ Thurber’s Strained California Hon- 
ey’ and ‘Narbonne Honey’ are the best). 
The cost of these materials will be about 7s. 

‘*The implements required are two large 
china pudding dishes, and two saucepans 
large enough to contain the same. Put all 
the gelatine into one of the dishes, and add 
plenty of cold water. Leave it to soak ex- 
actly half an hour. While the gelatine is 
soaking weigh out the French chalk into the 
other dish, and add the glycerine. Stand 
the pots containing the honey in some hot 
water till it is fluid enough to pour, then add 
it to the mixture of chalk and glycerine. Mix 
all well together, and place the dish contain- 
ing the mixture in a saucepan of boiling 
water; let it get nearly to boiling heat, and 
keep on stirring it gently. 

“To this mixture must now be added the 
coloring solution, sixty minims of which will 
make a good flesh color. When the gelatine 
has finished soaking, turn it out into a clean 
cloth, and wring out every drop of superflu- 
ous water; put it back in the dish, and place 
the latter in a saucepan of boiling water, 
over a fire or gas jet. 

‘“*As soon as the gelatine begins to dis- 
solve around the edges of the dish, pour over 
it all the hot mixture of French chalk, etc., 
and keep on stirring for fifteen or twenty 
minutes, over the fire, till the whole is 
thoroughly homogeneous; then remove the 
dish, allow the liquid to cool to about the 
consistency of treacle, and pour it into the 
mould. It is better not to use the freshly 
prepared material for casts, but to pour it 
out into flat dishes, and, after it has set, keep 
it for a week or two before using, when it 
may be readily melted by putting the dish 
containing it into a pan of boiling water. 
Should the material have been kept very 
long, it may be necessary to add a very little 
water, to facilitate the melting. Considering 
that it takes some time to set at the temper- 
aiure of the body, it is not advisable to use 
the material for taking the mould, for plaster 
of Paris is in every way better. Moulds 
made of the latter material should be well 
dried and oiled, after which they should be 
painted with spirit varnish, and again oiled, 
before use. The cost of the material is slight, 
and the time occupied in making a consider- 
able quantity is about one hour, or rather 
more. 

“Casts thus prepared present a very great 


| resemblance to human flesh, both in color, 
texture, and translucency. They are very 
easily painted, and form an admirable ground- 
work for the depiction of skin diseases. As 
to their durability, 1 can not speak with cer- 
tainty, having none which have been made 
more than ten months, It is very necessary 
to keep them in a dry place.” 


How Annealing Makes Metals, 
E1Tc., PLIANT.—The annealing of wire, glass, 
and other sabstances renders them soft, more 
ductile, and less britthe. A substance is an- 
nealed by simply heating it, and allowing it 
to cool gradually. Recent experiments have 
resulted in the conclusion that the heating 
results in a kind of rupturing or cracking 
open, and in seeking an explanation of this, 
it is thought that in bringing the substance— 
take wire for illustration—suddenly to a 
white heat, the air held both physically and 
mechanically in the wire is expanded and 
exploded, tearing its way out and leaving fis- 
sures and cracks all over the surface. These 
fissures are plainly visible, and assume the 
torn and ragged appearance that might come 
from such explosions of the contained air. 
The wire, before stiff, is now soft and yield- 
ing, simply because it is cracked and bends 
readily at every break on its surface. To 
illustrate this we have only to paint a sheet 
of paper with a gum-like dextrine or even 
mucilage. When the paper is stiffened draw 
it over a sharp edge and crack the gum, and 
the paper will bend freely in every direction. 
Here the cracks are visible, and it is easy to 
see that they allow the gum to bend. It may, 
from this, be seen that annealing is a ruptur- 
ing or cracking of a substance, and that its 
softness and pliability result from the free 
play given by the cracks. 


Disappearance of a Lake.—Red 
Fish Lake above Sawtooth City on the sum- 
mit of the Sawtooth range of mountains, in 
the Wood River region, Idaho, has dropped 
through the bottom. The lake had an area 
of several miles, and was many fathoms in 
depth. It was on the summit of one of the 
peaks of the range, some 11,000 feet eleva- 
tion above the sea, and surrounded by heavy 
timber, which rendered it a delightful place 
of resort in summer for camping, fishing. and 
boating parties. The lake has Leen there 
since the white man has known the country, 
but lately—the day of the occurrence is not 
known—the bottom fell out. The country 
formation is granite and limestone, and an 
immense fissure has opened, whether caused 
by separation or settling of the earth’s sur- 
face or from volcanic action is not known. 





At present the bed of the lake is dry, and 
| presents the appearance of a deep gorge or 
valley on the summit of the mountains. This 
lake has always contained millions of red 
| fish, and been a favorite resort for bear, deer. 
|and other game. Where the fish went to is 
as much a mystery as where the water went. 
—Hailey Times. 
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departments are required to give and 
hear lessons in certain text-books, and 


| their classes are expected to advance acer- 
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THE “NEW” EDUCATION. 


Mle is an important stirrance in 


educational matters. New ideas 
have been advanced in teachers’ conven- 
tions, in school organs, with reference to 
methods of training, ideas so revolution- 
ary in their nature that two parties have 
been formed among educators: the de- 
fenders of the old, and the advocates of 
the “new” education. 

These “new” ideas are credited by 
American educators largely to Pestalozzi 
for their origin, and to the enterprise of 
the man who started the celebrated ex- 
perimental school at Quincy, Massachu- 
setts, for their trial in what may be called 
the scientific or natural manner. The ap- 
plication of these “new” ideas to State 
education, or in the public schools, is of 
course the grand object. Now, when we 
come to examine the characteristic differ- 
ences between the old and new methods, 
it will be seen by the candid reader that 
the latter only keeps its ground by con- 
servative sufferance. Let any one exam- 
ine the system in common use, and he 
will soon discover that it is simply or- 


ganized routine. Teachers in the several 





tain number of pages in those text-books 
in a certain time, and having done so and 
kept up to grade, the class is promoted to 
the next higher department. The pro- 


cess of teaching is a mechanical one, not 


| more than one in a hundred of the public 


school teachers, as they average, fecling 
it to be a high and animating employ- 
ment, because they are subject to restric- 
tions which are by no means conducive 
to their inspiration. One who is new to 
the school-room may enter it with views 
of personal duty and responsibility, and 
for a time endeavor to impress his pupils 
with a lively interest in their studies, but 
ere long his ambition is suppressed by the 
“regulations,” and he settles down to a 
tedious following of the old routine of 
manufacturing so many reciters of so 
many pages in history, grammar, geogra- 
phy, arithmetic, etc. It seems incredible 
that in this era of light the medizval no- 
tion survives that the child’s mind is but 
a sheet of white paper on which may be 
written what the parent or teacher wills, 
and survives as the fundamental princi- 
ple in so important a sphere as public 
education. 

Pestalozzi and Gall were nearly con- 
temporary, the former being born but ten 
years or so before the latter, and as the 
principles of the great Swiss teacher set 
forth the importance of understanding a 
child's nature, and adapting the method 
of training to the individuality of the 
subject, are we not warranted in believing 
that a similar inspiration directed his ob- 
servations as that which animated the 
studies of the great physiologist ? Verbal 
teaching, Pestalozzi claimed, would be of 


little value unless it were implanted on 
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previous mental experiences, and verified 
Gall insisted that the suc- 
cessful teacher was he who studied his 


by the senses. 
pupil’s organization, and learned the 
strong and weak points of his intellect 
and character, and encouraged him in the 
manifestation of special talent. Pesta- 
lozzi and Gall, each in his sphere was an 
exponent of the “new” education. 

Later we have the evolution of the Kin- 
dergarten as representative of the teach- 
ings of Pestalozzi, but which we regard as 
scarcely broad enough in its comprehen- 
Of the Gallian | 
philosophy of mind-training we have 


sion of those teachings. 


George Combe in Scotland and Horace 
Mann in America, each earnestly advo- 
cating the necessity of taking into ac- 
count individual capacity for the formu- 
lation of a true and scientific system of 
education. Such an education does not 
mean filling the juvenile memory with 
dates and names, technical terms, classi- 
cal paradigms, and mathematical for- 
mulz, but first imparting freshness and 
vigor to its activity by sound health, and 
then guiding it in the absorption of those 
facts and ideas from the world around it 
which are useful inthe practical work of 
life. 
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The new education, as we understand 


it, aims to make a young man something | 


more than imitator, or a passive routin- | 


ist, to quicken his perception, to give him 
power to think for himself, to make books 


but the assistants of his eye and hand, 


and thus to store his mind with useful 


knowledge, not mere information or 
shining, yet impracticable, accomplish- 
ments. A late writer says that the old 
education “is devoted to the communica- 
The 


new sets pupils to the task of rediscovery. 


tion of accumulated knowledge. 


Preceding generations have left behind | 
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vast treasures of accumulated knowledge 


which must be accepted as an inheritance, 
and not acquired by the endless toil of 
rediscovery ; but there is also new knowl- 
edge to be acquired by original discov- 
ery; addition must be made to the capital 
that has been received as a legacy.” 

Herein we catch a suggestion of the 
nature of the conflict which has lately as- 
sumed a definite form, between the 
friends of classical study and the advo- 
cates of scientific culture; the former in 
their conservatism may be considered on 
the side of the old education, while the 
latter in their preference for that which 
has a living relation to the present may 
be considered supporters of the “new” 
education, as they would have the youth 
give his attention to those things which 
exercise his practical faculties, and thus 
give him some familiarity with the very 
objects with which in his manhood he 
will be required to deal. 

The new education does not propose, 
so far as we know, to provide special 
training in accordance with special or- 
ganization: but in the future evolution of 
If it 
make the culture of the observing facul- 
ties the basis of education, and formation 
of character or discipline a chief element, 
as is claimed, then it must associate as 
an 


indispensable requisite to success, 


| ability on the part of the teacher to read 
| the character of the pupil, and to apply 


his teaching in accordance with the laws 
of mental development. 

We hold that the “new education” is 
an outcome of intellectual progress, large- 
ly due to the dissemination of phreno- 
logical doctrine, and that its introduction 
into popular education will bring about 
a much healthier condition than now 


exists by stimulating the teacher as well 
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as the pupil in studies of mutual interest, | 


by unfolding the book of nature, with its 


exhaustless fund of attractive objects, 


| they 


rather than the text-book, with its dry | 


detail of rules and dogmatic assertions. 


ARE YOU COURAGEOUS? 


On all 


working, gnawing, festering, corrupting, 


ety! 


raise you in popular estimation while 


mar your integrity and reproach 
you for dishonesty ? 


Does it give you the courage to say 


| No to your friend when he asks you to 


do that which wisdom can not approve, 


even though your declination will de- 


| prive you of his future association, and 


we a surfeit of evil exists in soci- | 


sides we behold it | 


In a thousand forms it presents itself; | 


sometimes requiring a close scrutiny, and 


a clear, moral vision to detect its true | 


character, so insidious can the Protean 


monster operate, and so attractive may | 


be his disguise. Do you know, reader, 


that most of this evil is permitted to 


flourish because of the lack of courage | 
on the part of its victims, and of those | 
who are ready to cry, “How long, O | 
Lord, how long!” to meet it and repel | 


its advance? Yes, it is owing to phases 
of weakness of which the majority of 
men and women in the community are 
guilty. 

You are surprised, reader, and demand 
indignantly, “ AmI included in the black 
list ?”” 


sulting we answer, “ Quite likely. 


At the risk of being deemed in- 
* You 
may possess a good endowment of Com- 
bativeness, and may be as bold as a lion 
in certain cases of personal injury, but is 
your Combativeness so active that it can 
not endure the sight of wrong inflicted 
upon others by the brutal and strong, and 
generously enters the lists in their de- 
fence? Is it so strong that it helps you 
to be cheerful and sunny-tempered even 
though you are poor, and compelled to 
perform duties the world sneers at? 
Does it brace you up so that you can de- 
liberately reject gifts and overtures which 
will add to the money in your pocket, or 


many privileges which he has brought to 
you? 
Has it given you the strength to ac- 


knowledge your ignorance when inqui- 


| ries have been made of you concerning 


matters of which you know little; and 
have you been prompt to acknowledge 


mistakes when you have discovered 


| them ? 





Have you had the courage to point out 
another's error when you know that by 
its commission he may suffer much in 
mind and estate; or have you turned 
away from him with the selfish reflection, 
“It is none of my business,” urging its 
pseudo logic against the promptings of 
your conscientiousness ? 

Have you had the courage to show 
your respect for honesty and capability, 
although they might be dressed in seedy 
garments? and have you shown, on the 
other hand, your dislike for dishonesty 
greed, duplicity, and ignorance, by avoid- 
ing their contact although clad in broad- 
cloth, and surrounded with the para- 
phernalia of wealth ? 

Have you been strong enough to do 
your duty as a neighbor, brother, hus- 
band, father, to be what you are in place 
and fortune? 

If you have done all these things, we 
will say that you are strongand bold, and 
that the evil around you has not found 
an abettor in you? But if you have failed 
in most of them must we not accuse you 


of helping directly or indirectly the spread 
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of vice and wickedness, however power- 
ful they may be? The element of courage 
is made weakness by its employment in 
mean and disreputable courses ; the rob- 
ber and bruiser may show its extreme 
physical side in acts of lawlessness and 
brutality, but they are really most weak, 
since their conduct is wanting altogether 
in the high-souled manliness that scorns 
wrong, and stands firmly on the vantage 
ground of personal integrity. Evil can 
not make headway against true courage, 
because that is the expression of an ear- 
est spirit which seeks to benefit others 
as well as itself, and opposes all wrong, 
fortified with the conviction that in de- 
veloping the principles of order, knowl- 
edge, and humanity, it finds its highest 
and happiest growth. 





SENSE OF DIRECTION IN ANIMALS. 


‘*T*HE remarkable faculty which cats, 

dogs, pigeons, and other animals 
possess, of returning in a straight line to 
a point of departure, has awakened much 
curiosity on the part of naturalists. Some 
refer it to instinct, some to intelligence 
similar to that of man, some to an inter- 
nal mechanism which makes the animals 
simply automata; but none of these at- 
tempted explanations does anything to- 
ward solving the mystery. Wallace sup- 
poses that when an animal is carried to a 
great distance in a basket, its flight makes 
it very attentive to the different odors 
which it encounters upon the way, and 
that the return of these odors, in inverse 
order, furnishes the needful guide. Tous- 
senel supposes that the birds recognize 
the north as the cold quarter, the south 
as the warm, the east (in France) as the 








dry, and the west as the moist. Recently 
Viguier has published, in the Revue Phi- 
losophique, an original memoir upon the 
sense of orientation and its organs, in 
which he attributes the faculty to a per- 
ception of magnetic currents.” 

The above is quoted from an exchange, 
and represents different phases of late 
scientific speculation in an accepted 
power in animals. We claim of course 
that the perception of direction or locality 
is an intellectual instinct related to its 
proper organ in the brain, and that it is 
established by irrefragable proofs. In the 
man distinguished for his ability to travel 
from place to place without making mis- 
takes; in the scout who will follow a 
trail through the wilderness; in the ad- 
venturer who is restless Stanley-like un- 
less off on a voyage of discovery; in the 
proficient naturalist; in the alert and ac- 
curate letter-carrier, or express driver, 
the organ of Locality is always large, and 
one of the most easily determined of the 
frontal developments. So is it with ref- 
erence to animals and birds. In the 
pointer the head is largerin the region of 
this instinct than it is in the foxhound or 
greyhound. In the homing or carrier 
pigeon a considerable bulge is noticeable 
at that part of the head just over the 
eyes, and the development is seen also in 
swift-flying birds generally. We never 
saw a good sea-captain who did not pos- 
sess large Locality. A recognition of the 
organ and function of Locality will solve 
all the mystery which this faculty posses- 
ses to the naturalists, just as the accept- 
ance of a cerebral organ for language 
has enabled the physiologists to find port 
after sailing for years hither and thither 
on asea of vain and unnecessary specu- 


lation. 
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THE INSTITUTE —The session of the 


Phrenological Institute opened auspi- 
ciously on the 2d of October, according 
to announcement. A full average of 
students occupied the body of the lecture 


room, and were addressed by the Vice- 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


President, Secretary, and Prof. L. 
| Fowler, and Mrs. C. F. Wells. Since the 
opening new admissions have been made. 
Before the session closes there will be a 
short course of public lectures delivered 


in Cooper Institute. 
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&o Our Correspondents, 


QUESTIONS OF “ GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY 
will be answered in this department. But one ques- 
tion at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 
pounded, if a correspondent shall expect us to give 
him the benefit of an early consideration, 

Ir AN [NQuIRY Fat ro RECEIVE ATTEN- 
tion within two months, the correspondent should re- 
peat it; if not then published, the inquirer may con- 
clude that an answer is withheld, for good reasons, 
by the editor. 

To Our Conrrisutors.—It will greatly 
aid the editor, and facilitate the work of the printer, 
tf our contributors generally should observe the fol- 
lowing rules when writing articles or communications 
intended for publication: 

1. Write on one side of the sheet only. It is often 
necessary tocut the page into’ takes" for compositors, 
and this can not be done when both sides are written 
upon, 

2. Write clearly and distinctly, being particularly 
carefulinthe matter of proper names and quotations, 

3. Don't write in a small hand, or in pencil, as the 
compositor has to read it across his case,a distance of 
nearly two feet, and the editor often wants to make 
changes and additions. 

4. Never roll your manuscript or paste the sheets 
together. Sheets about “Commercial note” size are 
the most satisfactory to editor and compositor. 

5. Be brief. People don't like toread long stories. A 
two-column article is read by four times as many 
people as one of double that length. 

6. Always write your fullname and address plain- 
ly at the end of your letter. If you use a pseudonym 
or initials, write your full name and address below 
at. 

WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UN- 
available contributions unless the necessary postage 
ts provided by the writers. Us ALL CASES, persons who 
communicate with us through the post-office should, if 
they expect a reply. inclose the return postage, or what 
is better, a prepaid envelope, with thetr full address. 

’ersonal matters will be considered by the editor if 
this is done. Anonymous letters will not be con- 
sidered. 


STOMACH - TROUBLE.— H. H. W.— 
Question : I have seen somewhere in the JouURNAL 
a remedy for sick stomach. Can you tell me 
when it was, or can you give me any light on 
the subject ? 

Answer: What is the nature of the sickness ? 
If it be due to dyspepsia, you muy need to fol- 
low « course of treatment. I[f it be only nausea, 
or temporary disturbance following meals, you 
should change your diet, and study to adapt to 
your constitution such articles as will not dis- 


|} turb. You may over-cat, or cat at improper 
| times, and so be a sufferer from your own impru- 
| dence. 

Mip-Day Nap.—H. McC.—To a per- 


son of weak organization a little sleep in the 
middle of the day is beneficial. If taken after 
dinner it should not follow the meal immedi- 
ately. It were better to adopt a late dinner hour, 
say three o’clock, and take the nap before eat- 
ing. A debilitated nervous system will generally 
be benefited by such a practice. 


A Goop READER.—M. P. G.—A fair 
intellectual development with good lungs and 
a good voice, will be a sufficient basis for one 
who desires to become skillful as a reader. Care- 
ful practice, daily, should be the rule, in accord- 
ance with the requirements of a teacher, or a 
well-chosen text-book. 


WEARS THE TOES OFF.—P. H. F.— 
You say that the man has a “‘ canting-to-the-right- 
and-left sort of walk,” from which we infer that 
during the contact of the foot with the ground, 
he gives it a twist or grinding motion, the ob- 
vious result of which would be to wear off his 
boots rapidly at the parts where the most pres- 
sure is exerted. We have seen people who, in 
walking, give the body a quick, nervous thrust 
forward just about the time the foot is raised, 
while the toe rests upon the ground. This 
peculiarity tends to wear off the leather at the 
toe rapidly. Many people strike the point of 
the heel first in walking, and soon run it down 
through the hard leather lifts. 


EYEBROWS AND SELF-ESTEEM.—Qvues- 
tion: In persons in whom Self-esteem is largely 
developed (giving the head a high crown), the 
eyebrows generally slope downward at the inner 
ends, as poorly represented in the following 
drawing. Is this the physiognomical sign of 
Self-estvem ? J. H.W. 

Answer: We are not aware that such eyebrows 
are to be taken as indicative of self-esteem. 
They usually accompany a prominent develop- 





ment of the supraorbital ridges, the bony mar- 
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gin of the brain-pan overhanging the eye. If 
the person have very large Locality and Weight, 
there is a roundness or curvature imparted 
to the form of the parts immediately above 
the inner angle of the eye, and the eyebrows 
will be arched. In the majority of cases, 
with Self-esteem large, the perceptive organs 
are strongly developed, and the eyebrows are 
arched more or less, as you describe, but they 
accompany the development rather than indicate 
it. We should rather be disposed to regard eye- 
brows inclining to directness of out'ine as an 
indication, in themselves, of self-esteem. 


AUTHORITIES ON THE CORSET.—S.— 
These are very numerous. You will find one or 
more of them in every book treating on the dis- 
eases of women. For instance, in Shepherd’s 
“ Special Physiology for Girls,’”’ Jewett’s ‘‘ Ways 
of Women,”’ Kellogg’s ‘ Ladies’ Guide,” and 
that excellent little volume, published not long 
ayo in the interest of reform, called ‘*‘ How to 
Dress.” 


SMALL SELF-ESTEEM AND THE HEAD. 
—C. C. A.—It does not follow that because 
there is a depression in the line of the head a 
little backward of the crown, that Self-esteem is 
to be considered small, as the depression may 
be due to the cranial structure. It not unfre- 
quently happens that the edges of the occipital 
and parietal bones, which meet near there, turn 
inward in growing, and produce the appear- 
ance of hollowness. Yet if Self-esteem be large, 
and its tendency of development be toward the 
organs of the social nature, it will be shown by 
a fullness at the posterior part of the crown ; 
and if there be a cranial depression where the 
occipital and parictal edges meet, there will be 
below this point an appearance of flatness, ora 
rapid dropping downward of the head outline. 
In the majority of cases Self-esteem large inclines 
toward Firmness, so that there is a marked full- 
ness of the crown. 











Gl hit Eben Sap, 


Communications are invited on any topic of inter- 
est; the writer's personal views, and facts from his 
experience bearing on our subjects, being preferred. 











A CASE OF HYDROCEPHALUS.—There 
is in Pathurah Ghat Lane, on the Chitpore road, 
in the city of Calcutta, a respectable Hindoo 
family of the middle class, of the weaver caste. 
I may here mention that the Hindoo community 
is divided into classes, according to caste ; i. ¢., 
the profession their forefathers followed in the 
olden days. This family, with the governor and 
governess at the head, consisted of four brothers 
and three sisters, of whom one brvther, Romesh 





Chunder Dutt, is subject to hydrocephalus. On 
his birth the parents had no suspicion of his ill- 
ness, on the contrary, they were delighted by 
being blessed with another son ; and time rolled 
on until he attained the age of two months, 
when, to their great surprise, they began to ob- 
serve that the child’s head was increasing in 
bulk day by day. Itis extraordinary that, where- 
as in a young child the fontanels, which are car- 
tilaginous, and from the time of birth begin to 
contract, and are generally completely ossified 
and closed between the second and third years, 
in this case expanded until he was nearly seven 
years of age ; and when the progress of the in- 
crement ceased, and the middle of the upper 
surface of the head forward of the anterior fon- 
tanel, where the organ of Veneration is located, 
lost its soft or pulpy state, and became as hard 
as any other part of the head. It is supposed 
that the illness commenced from his birth, and 
gradually developed chiefly about the forehead. 
The anxiety of the parents being great to see 
their son free from this terrible malady, they 
availed themselves of the best medical aid pro- 
curable in the city ; and the doctors held a con- 
sultation, the result of which was that they one 
and all wanted to tap the head ; but as the father 
was told that they could not guarantee the safety 
of the child, and the chances were ten to one 
that it might sink under the operation, he would 
not give his consent. He was then advised to 
bandage the head to prevent a further increase. 
The doctors predicted that the boy would not 
survive the age of seven years, but he is now 
about thirty-four years, and there were never 
any signs of mental disturbance noticed by his 
parents, nor is the young man an idiot in any 
sense of the word. 

His constitution is healthy, and he seldom 
complains, except of the heaviness of the head. 
He is of a thin and slender make, dark com- 
plexion, and of a middle size. The appearance 
of the eye-balls is sunken in the socket, and 
with a downward tendency. The parietal bones 
have been forced out extremely by the water, 
which seems to have distended the middle 
and the posterior lobes of the brain particu- 
larly. His limbs are weak and meager, and his 
gait wavering and uncertain. He does not com- 
plain of headache, and drowsiness or convul- 
sions were never noticed. Rainy, stormy, or 
changeable weather has no more effect on him 
than on other persons. 

He can walk a couvsiderable distance provided 
somehody accompanies him, as he feels afraid 
to venture out muck on account of the great 
number of carriages which are plying in the 
streets to and fro. His diet is simple, and he 
does due justice to his meals. He sleeps well; 
goes to bed at about ten o’clock P.M., and rises 
very early in the morning, before daybreak, and 
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walks up and down the lane he lives in for about 
an hour. He is fond of playing with children, 
and keeps their company. He is not married, 
nor has he ever expressed a wish for conjugal 


felicity. When people speak to him about mar- 
riage he is cheery and jocose, but shows no par- 


tiality for woman’s society. He takes care of 
his own clothes and other things, and keeps 
them in order. 

His father tried to educate him, and with that 
view engaged the services of a tutor, but great 
difficulty was experienced in the undertaking. 
*The boy could learn his lessons right enough 
and commit to memury, but the heaviness of his 
head was a great drawback, and to look down 
on his book caused. him much pain, so that he 
wus obliged to give up study. He can not read 
or write, but can readily commit to memory 
words and sentences either in his own or a for- 
eign language, which may be recited to him. 

I measured his head, and found the circum- 
ference to he thirty-one inches, and from ear to 


ear round the front, thirtcen and a half inches, | 


and from the root of the nose, backward over 

the top of the head to the occipital spine, seven- 

teen and a half inches. R. B. DOSS. 
89 Chumamgully, Caleutta, March 13, 1883. 


Wuy Not ?—In reading the article in | 


a late JoURNAL signed H. Reynolds, M D., in 


regard to placing drunkards in asylums until | 


reformed, and thus preventing by heredity their 
increase, I would ask would it not be wise to set 
a limit to the time temperate people should be 
taxed to support this class of persons in asy- 
lums? Give them one, two, or ten years to re- 
form, surround them with every influence which’ 
shall tend to elevate and refine human nature 


during this time. If, after all this effort and the | 


expenditure of treasure, they return to their de- 
grading habits, make eunuchs of every one of 
them. As horrible as this seems, the effects of 
the excessive use of alcoholic beverages upon 
unborn millions of innocent children, are incom- 
parably worse. 

In olden times the name eunuch was a syno- 
nym for office, and such persons it would seem 
were more to be trusted as chamberlains in the 
courts of Eastern monarchs than other persons. 
Far be it from me to favor the revival of such an 
old and heathenish custom, yet, during a prac- 
tice of twenty-five years in medicine, and seeing 
so much suffering of innocent persons and of 
the (perhaps) insane victims, witnessing remorse 
such as no language can describe when return- 
ing to sobriety, and the multitude of diseases 
arising from the use of intoxicating drinks, I 
feel that the severest measures would be justi- 
fied by posterity. MRS, E. G. COOK, M.D. 


A YOUNG lady writes from Lunenburg 
Co., N. 8.: ‘‘Iam a subscriber to your valuable 


JOURNAL, and would not give it up for all the 
| other journals in circulation, and Iam going to 
try and induce some of my friends-to become 

subscribers also. Iam sure no one would ever 

regret taking such an interesting book, and it 

| would prove a great benefit to them, if studied 

| in the proper light, both morally and financially. 
ae A. 8.” 


—e o « 


PERSONAL. 


Mrs. GILBERT Haven, mother of the late 
| Bishop Haven, has in great part recovered from 
a paralytic shock, notwithstanding that she is in 
her ninety-sixth year. 


Mr. Huspert HERKOMER says that America 
| produces the best and grandest work in colored 
| glass, so far as depth and harmony of color are 
| concerned. And this Mr. Herkomer as an artist 


highly esteemed should know. 
} 





Mr. SANDwWITH, the British Consul in Crete, 
reports that the wine produced in that island 
last year was very much less than usual, while 
the quantity exported to France, ‘“ notori- 

ously for the purpose of being manipulated and 
| re-exported under the name of claret,” is con- 
| siderably in excess of that in the previous year. 
Think of that, ye claret-drinkers, who pride your- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| selves on using only the “‘ imported ”’ article ! 
| 


TuE late Tourguénieff, the distinguished Rus- 
sian author, had a very large head; and when 
| the University of Oxford, in 1879, conferred the 
| honorary degree of Doctor of Civil Law upon 
| him, the whole place was searched for a cap big 
| enough for his head, and he was finally obliged 
| to wear a“ stove-pipe,’’ an article never before 
seen in Oxford in company with a Doctor’s 
gown. We are not told the size of his head. 


Mrs. Exiza F. Eppy, of Boston, bequeathed 
| different sums of money to relations, and directed 
| that the remainder of the estate should go to 

Susan B. Anthony and Lucy Stone, to further 
| what is called the ‘“‘woman’s rights cause.” 
| This provision was contested by her heirs, but 
| has been declared valid by the Supreme Judicial 
| Court of Massachusetts. The amount to be 
| divided between the ladies is said to be about 
| $64,000. A snug little trust. 


Tue late Dante Gabriel Rossetti expressed pe- 
culiar views concerning some modern novelists. 
Thackeray he could hardly bear the name of; 
George Eliot was vulgarity personitied ; Balzac 
was melodramatic in plot, conceited, wishy- 


washy, and dull. The one great and supreme . 


man, the sole descendant of Shakespeare, was 
Alexander Dumas. How opinions will differ 
among the literary doctors. What is godlike to 
one may be very vulgarly human to another. 
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WISDOM. 


“ Think truly, and thy thought 
Shall be a fruitful seed.” 


Worps may be homely, but convey beautiful 
truths. 


Hope the best, get ready for the worst, and 
take what comes cheerfully. 


THERE are too many persons who do not know 
how to waste their time alone, and so become 
the scourge of busy people. 


Tne time spent in reading books that do not 
make us think is worse than useless. But one 
good book may furnish food for a life-time. 


He who is false to the present duty breaks a 
thread in the loom, and will see the effect when 
the weaving of a life-time is unraveled. 


Tae man who is in the wrong generally uses 
hard words and soft arguments, while the man 
who is in the right uses soft words and hard ar- 
guments. 


Ir it is your purpose in life to make your face 
your fortune you must consider its keeping well, 
or it will turn out to be your misfortune. 


Tue best of lessons, for a good many people, 
would be to listen toa keyhole. It is a pity for 
such that the practice is dishonorable.—MADAME 
SWETCHINE, 


He who has pursued business in such a way 
as to have neglected all just mental culture, bas 
sacrificed the end to the means. He has gained 
money and lost knowledge: he has gained splen- 
dor and lost accomplishment ; gained tinsel and 
lost gold ; gained an estate and lost an empire ; 
geined the world and lost his soul ! 


> * + 
> + 





MIRTH. 


“ A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the wisest men.” 


WeEaTHER RePporT—A clap of thunder. 


A LITTLE girl heard her mother say that her 
father ought to take whiskey to “‘ keep him up.”’ 
“Why,” said the little one, “‘ I thought whiskey 
made people fall down.” 


““Wuen a man kums to me for advice,” says 
Josh Billings, ‘‘ I find out the kind ov advice he 
wants, and I giv it to him ; this satisfys him that 
he and I are two smart men.”’ 


AN exchange says: “The man who fails in 
business, but continues to live in luxury, is a 
thief.”” That editor will not succeed. He’s too 
blunt in telling the truth ! 





| X——: 


| Sandy ; “did she ca’ me a cabbage-head ! 





AN author, who was eulogizing his own works 
as containing much “food for thought,” was 
taken aback by the remark of a friend, “‘ They 
may contain food for thought, but it is wretch- 
edly cooked.” 


A SacRAMENTO dealer in hair-oil, who sold on 
the principle of “‘no cure, no pay,’’ has sued 
one of his bald-headed customers, and the latter 
@emands a bald-headed jury in order that he 
may be tried by his peers. 

MAKER of musical instruments, cheerfully rub- 
bing his hands: “‘ There, thank goodness, the 
bass fiddle is finished at last!’ After a pause : 
* Ach Himmel, if Lhaven’t gone and left the glue- 


pot inside!” 


A FASHIONABLE lady, at Saratoga, sent the 
following order to her milliner: ‘“‘ Deer Miss 
Please get me tow yards Irish point 
lace, and also get me six pares of glubs sevens 
and a quarters, crushed-rose-berries colour. 
P. 8.—Don’t send the Bill ; he only alouse me a 
certain summ and I will pay it myself.” 


One night Sandy told her that he “liket her 
awful wee.” She simply responded, ‘ ditto.” 
Sandy was not very sure what that meant, so 
next day, while at work, he said: ‘‘ Father, can 
you tell me what ‘ditto’ is?” ‘‘ Ou, ay, Sandy,” 
replied the father; ‘‘dae ye see that cabbage ?"’ 
“Yes.”” ‘“* And dae ye see that ither one, that 
it’s jist the same?” “Yes.” ‘*Whel, that’s 
ditto.” ‘Gracious goodness!” exclaimed 
ri 
na hae her.”’ 





(Hibrary. 














In this department we give short reviews cf such 
New Books as publishers see fit to send us. In these 
reviews we seck to treat author and publisher satis- 
factorily and justly, and also to Furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desir bility of any particular vol- 
ume for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
better class of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite publishers to favor us with their recent publi- 
cations, especially those related in any way to mental 
and physiological science. Wecan usually supply any 
of those noticed. 





Myron HO.iy, AND WuHaT HE DID 
FOR LIBERTY AND TRUE RELIGION. 12mo, pp. 
$28. Price, $1.50. Printed for the author, Mr. 
Elizur Wright, at Boston. 

This volume is a biographical memoir of a 
man who was born in the last quarter of the 
eighteenth century, and died in 1841, living 
somewhat beyond his sixtieth year, and passing 
through a period in our nution’s history replete 
with political and social ag.tation. In the out- 
ward, advancing life of the people among whom 
he walked, he was earnestly active. As 4 busi- 
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ness man and legislator he advocated the great | 


project of the Erie Canal, and performed a large 
part of the official duty in the prolonged nego- 
tiations which antedated the beginning of the 
work. He was warmly interested in the prog- 


ress of horticulture in his State, and urged the 


planting of fruit treets in abundance. He was a 
strong opponent of Masonry, and a spirited 
member of the old Liberty party, laboring in be- 
half of anti-slavery principles with tongue and 
pen. The memorial is a panegyric as a whole, 


,but not wholly without reason, as this Holly 


was one of Nature’s noblemen. 
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orated in the measures of his treatise. His ex- 
periences in his profession, too, have strongly 
characterized his manner in writing the book, 
as the chief object seems to be the indication 
and illustration of methods psychological or 
credal which he believes have far greater po- 
tency in healing the sick than any forms of drug . 
medicament. 

The book is handsomely printed and bound, 


| with a large lithograph representing the devel- 


SWORD AND PEN; or, Ventures and Ad- | 


veatures of Willard Glazier. By John Alger- 


non Owens. 12mo, pp. 516. Published by | 


Ziegler & Co., Philadelphia. 

This is a neatly bound volume, and possesses 
attractive reading of the kind generally relished 
by the average youth thirsting for distinction on 
the ficld of battle or in hunting Indians and 
grizzly bears, In truth, the haps and mishaps 
of the hero are not greater than those which 
generally attend the youth and manhood of any 
active, adventurous spirit, of which this country, 
particularly in its recently opened sections, pos- 
sesses so many. We accept unconditionally the 
statement that he was a brave soldier and good 
writer, and honor him accordingly; but some 
claims are made of geographical discoveries that 
seem to us, to say the least, slightly surprising. 


THE OVERSHADOWING POWER OF GOD. 
A Synopsis of a New Philosophy concerning 
the Nature of the Soul of Man, its union with 
the animal soul, and its gradual creation 
through successive acts of overshadowing, 
and the insertion of shoots to its perfection in 
Jesus the Christ; with illustrations of the 
inner meaning of the Bible from the Hebrew 
roots ; offering to the afflicted soul the way of 
freedom from inharmony and disease. By 
Horace Bowen, M.D. Transcribed in verse by 
Sheridan Wait. With chart and illustrations 
by M. W. Fairchild. 8vo, pp. 550. Price, $3. 
The New Life Publishing Company, Cold 
Spring, New York. 


This, in many respects, is a remarkable book. 


It is individual in its character. By that, we | 


mean the views and the general style of their 
presentation are the author’s own evidently. Im- 


the nature of a discuvery or reformation touch- 


ing great mysteries of the religious and scientific | 


world, he has published this book. The style is 


verse; we will not say that the character of the | 


metre is the best, but the author has adopted 
rhyming measures, thinking doubtless that what 
he says would be better received by the average 
reader. [le treats of the origin of man; why 
races differ; the nature of the redemption ; the 
condition of the soul after death; spiritualism, 
ete. His experience as a physician gave him 
the inspiration or impulse toward the direct 


opment of the nations from Adam-—in seven 
ages—and certain unique features of their civili- 
zation quite original with the author. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Jack’s HorsesHoe; or, What the Waugroo 


| Bitters Did, by Edward 8. Ellis, is No. 9 in 


the “Fife and Drum” scrics, published by 


| the National Temperance Society. It is a 





story of a young man who entertains ambi- 
tious views of life; would do well, but, being 
led astray by strong drink, docs ill for a time. 
He is reclaimed through a young lady’s in- 
fluence, who subsequently becomes his wife. 
Later on he has a little boy of remarkable pre- 
cocity, who seems to have inherited a leaning 
toward that which isn’t good for him, as he ac- 
quires a taste for alcohol through a physician’s 
prescription of Waugroo Bitters. However, in 
time he is rescued from the brink of ruin, and 
allis well. Price, 10 cents. 


BEYOND THE SuNRISE. Observations by Two 
Travelers. pp. 237. Price, in paper, 50 cents, 
or 20 cents in Lovell’s Library Series, which is 
the style before us. John W. Lovell Co., 
New York. The topics discussed in this volume 
are those three interesting ones, Psychology, 
Clairvoyance, and Philosophy. The two writers 
make it certainly attractive reading. Many of 
their own personal experientcs and investiga- 
tions are related, which have clements of the 
romantic as well as mystic. We think the book 
has an honest intention, and is not published 
merely as a commercial experiment. 


Tue Bav Boy ABroAp. By Walter T. Grey. 


. = Price, 25 cents. J. 8. Ogilvie & Co., New York. 
pressed that he has something to set forth in Cs ‘ = 6 


This bad boy is a most astonishing whelp. We 
wonder that he survives many of his antics ; but 
we take it that his survival is an illustration of 
the well-known doctrine of “The survival of 
the fittest,’ urged by a late eminent scientist. 
Hence we expect something wonderful from 
the future of this boy—iu the way of greater 
badness. 

Dnirt, from the Shores of the Hereafter. By 
George Eliot, transcribed by Amaranth. Price, 
25 cents. H. B. Cochrane, Philade!phia, pub- 
lisher. Here we have some hypothetical com- 


Jines of thought and observation which are elab- munications from the late great writer, through 
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a spiritualistic medium, There is some likeness 
to the philosophy of the writer of ‘* Middle- 
march” and “ Daniel Deronda’? in these para- 
graphs, but a good deal of the matter seems to 
us rather thin and far-fetched when tried by rules 
of logic and experience. 

Recent Wonpers tn Evecrricity, Electric 
Lighting, Magnetism, Telegraphy, Telephony, 
etc., including articles by Dr. Siemens, F.R.S., 
Count du Moncel, and Prof. Thomson. Edited 
by Henry Grear. Illus., 8vo, pp. 168, $2. This 
volume is a digest of recent accomplishments in 
electrical investigation and experiment, and use- 
ful to those especially who are interested in the 
subjects detailed in the title, as a convenient 
book of reference. The author has given it a 
practical direction, as his topics are results 
rather than speculations. One who is not con- 
versant with the scope of electrical investiga- 
tion to-day will be impressed, in reading this 
book, of its wonderful possibilities in the future. 
There seems to be no limit to the scope of the 
mysterious agent in human affairs. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
for the Advancement of Science ; 31st meeting, 
held at Montreal, Canada, August, 1882. Pub- 
lished by the Permanent Secretary, at Salem, 
Mass. We are indebted to the Secretary for the 
two bulky volumes in which the proceedings of 
last year’s meetings are published in full. 
Glancing through the neatly printed pages, we 
are impressed by the importance of many of the 
papers to society at large, and are fully con- 
vineed that such meetings, where scientific men 
in every department of thought and study can 
meet and relate their latest accomplishments, 
have a growing value in our civilization. The 
section devoted to Anthropology does not cover 
muny pages, but we are pleased to notice that 
there are indications of deep interest on the part 
of many prominent scientists in investigations 
related to the early history of mankind, and es- 
pecially to the aboriginal history of our own 
country. This subject will groow—it must; and 
in time it will have, probably, the largest share 
in the consideration of annual meetings. 


PoruLaR ScreNcE MonTaty, for October, 
contains several thought-inspiring articles, nota- 
bly, Matter living and not living; Homeopathy 
as a science; this is an article written in the 
interest of the allopathic fraternity. A critic 
could find many points in it which might be 
converted to the account of the assailed school 
of medicine ; notably, the paragraph at the bot- 
tom of page 734; a quotation, to be sure, never- 
theless as forming part of the article, it is to be 
taken as the author’s own dictum;) How the 
earth was peopled ; The remedies of nature with 
regard to the alcohol habit; The colors of 
flowers. 


PHRENOLOGICAL FOURNAL. 
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HANNAH, One of the Strong Women. By 
Julia MeNair Wright. 16mo, pp. 290. Price, $1. 
N. Y. National Temperance Society and Publi- 
cation House. The story of a young woman 
who shows strength in doing and daring against 
that common foe to the peace of many, alcohol. 
She fights for the right, the true, and decent, 
even against the bias and prejudice of her 
friends ; meets with success, as she ought to, in 
reforming some of her dearest friends. Mrs. 
Wright writes with her usual facility, and the 
argument she traces in her lively story is per- 
suasive. 

Tue HomiLetic Montu ty for October begins 
the eighth volume, and with new cover and 
broader margins gives promise of improvement. 
The foreign pulpit is represented by Dr. Parker, 
Rev. Stopford A. Brooke and Rev. C. H. Spur- 
geon ; while Dr. J. M. Buckley, Dr. Buttz, of 
Drew Seminary, Dr. Dobbs, Dr. Jeffrey and 
others, sustain the American pulpit. 

WE are in receipt of current numbers of Har- 
per's Monthly and Weekly, The Century, Lippin- 
cott’s Magazine, Wide Awake, and St. Nicholas, 
each of these sustaining its high character as a 
representative of the advanced period in Ameri- 
can literature and art. 

Nortu AMERICAN Review for September has 
sundry papers appropriate to the present state of 
thought, particularly in the line of politics; for 
instance: The State Regulation of Corporate 
Profits; Municipal Reform; Fuacts about the 
Caucus and the Primary. There is also an essay 
from the advanced side of free thought as repre- 
sented by Mr. Mullock, entitled ‘* Conversations 
of a Solitary.” 


Tue CHaMpaGne Sone, by Harrison Millard, 
price 40 cents, Spear & Dehnhoff, Publishers, 
is a pleasing composition so far as the music is 
concerned, but the words in their attempted 
eulogy of an intoxicating drink, we can not find 
acceptable, 


Betty’s Bricut Ipga is No. 10 cf the “ Fife 
and Drum Series,” ‘‘ Betty’s Bright Idea, and 
other Stories,’ and written by Mrs. Harriet 
Beecher Stowe in an attractive style, and teaching 
the fundamental lesson of total abstinence and 
the power of Christian love as an unfailing de- 
pendence for the rescue of the victims of the 
drink appetite. Price, ten cents. J. N. Stearns, 
Publishing Agent, New York. 


A Puysician’s SERMON TO YOUNG MEN, by 
William Pratt, Fellow of the Royal College of 
Surgeons, England, etc., is a valuable little trea- 
tise for our youth, instructing them with respect 
to their special physiology, and warning them 
against falling into practices destructive to body 
and soul. Price, 25 cts. M.L. Holbrook, New 
York. 











